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Decorative Suggestions from 
Natural Forme. 

HE part played 
by natural 
vegetation in 
architectural 
ornament is 





best - known 
and most 
prominent 
features in 


past styles 
of architec- 


ture. The 
water - lily 
leaf in the 


capital, the 
acanthus in 
the Greek 
capital, are 
specimens of 
architectural decorations in which the natural 
form on which the decorative treatment is 
founded is perfectly recognisable, and in the 
case of the Egyptian example is, indeed, 
hardly conventionalised, except in regard to 
ts orderly and symmetrical arrangement 
around the capital. The Greek acanthus is 
conventionalised a good deal more than this; 
t is, to begin with, a more irregular and 
broken leaf in its natural form than the 


Otus, and had to be reduced to a conventional | 


irregularity of form to adapt it to the spirit of 
Greek ornament; and as it was not used in flat 
incised treatment, like that of Egyptian work 
but in relief, it was necessary to impart to it a 
comparatively solid and heavy appearance, and 
to get rid of ite thin edges and sharp points, in 
order to give it sufficient weight and mass to 
harmonise with the architecture amid which it 
was placed, as well as to have some appearance 
of giving, at least, partial support to the angles 
of the abacus under which it curled. Thus the 
trausition from natare is, after sll, pretty well 
marked, and those who had been shown merely 
€n acanthus-leaf in a state of nature, and told 
that this was elaborated into the decoration of a 
Capital by the Greeks, would probably by vo 
means expect to find a piece of carving 80 
decidedly removed from imitation of nature as 
the Corinthian capital unquestionably is. 


Other ornament in connexion with Greek | 


architecture is even more decidedly removed 
from nature than this, though it may be observed 
that when Greek ornament is founded on natural 
forms the principle of the growth of nature is 
almost invariably retained and correctly ex- 
Pressed. Greek floral ornament is developed 
from a leading idea; it is not merely form 


applied thoughtlessly and illogically. Roman | coded to the Ren 
floral ornament has @ character and often a 
Sumptuous effect peculiar to itself; it is still 
farther from natare than Greek ornament, as it! marked principle of 


very obvious | 
insomeofthe | 











Egyptian) scences more or less coarsely carried out. When 
we arrive at the earlier complete Gothic, in this | 


' 


| 


! 


| find an application of nature to ornament which 








not only does not imitate the character of 
nature, but it frequently ignores altogether even 
the principles of nature in regard to growth 
aud development of design; it shows us large 
thick masses of foliage of a somewhat heavy 
cauliflower type, which do not grow upon any 
recognisable principle, but seem to be applied 
in unwieldy twists and spiral bunches, mainly 
with the view of producing an effect on the 
spectator by mere massiveness and richness, 
and by highly-elaborated surface carving. This 
remark does not apply so much, of course, to 
the Roman capital, but then the merits of that 
are chiefly due to the Greeks. 

Romanesque carving is oddly mingled of purely 
naturalistic attempts to represent foliage and 
small animals in as real a manner as the 
carver’s skill allowed, and of purely abstract 
ornaments, looking often like classical remini- 


country especially, we then, for the first time, 


is carried out on the same principles as Greek 
ornament, and with often nearly equal excel- 
lence, though in a very different style of execu- 
tion. In the later Gothic style we find more 
realistic imitation of nature than we have 
noticed in any leading architectural style 
previously, and also a greater variety of vege- 
tation introduced, especially in some excep- 
tional cases, such as that of the chapter-house 
at Seuthwell, on which we were commenting the 
other day. But in general, even at this freer 
period of Gothic ornament, we find that preva- 
lent types are very much repeated in the floral 
ornament, and only a comparatively few of 
Nature’s types, and those among the most 
commor and easily accessible, are pressed into 
use by the Medizeval carvers. 

We have named the leading styles of the 
world, and if we look at subsidiary architectural 
styles we do not find any larger use of natura] 
types of ornament, bat rather less. The Arabic 
and most of the Oriental styles, it is needless 
to say, are almost entirely abstract in their 
architectural ornament. In Indian work it is 
only in worked ornament that some suggestion 
of Nature’s comes io, and sometimes even 
direct imitation of nature; but that, as far as 
we have observed, is but seldom. When the 
Renaissance gave anew direction to architecture 
in Europe, ornament went even farther from 
nature than ever. It developed into something 
founded on Roman ornament, which itself had 
been founded on Greek, and the reference to 
nature, even in the case of forms and designs 
which pretended to imitate nature, became 
thus very distant indeed, and seemed all the 
more so from the curious way in which the 


from @ root or a centre, according to the prin- 
ciples of natural growth, and in this respect it 
is more allied to Greek than to Roman taste in 
ornamental design, and approaches Greek orna- 
ment also in the beauty and decision of its 
curves. Its types, however, are even fewer 
than in Classic ornament, and much fewer than 
in Gothic ; the Renaissance designer only recog- 
nising one kind of leaf and one kind of growth, 
combined and massed in various ways, certainly, 
bat always the same kind of vegetation, an 
artificial scroll, half leaf, half stalk, derived 
from the Roman acanthas, reduced to more 
slender proportions, and employed on more 
definite and carefully-constructed lines. 

In modern Gothic work considerable attempts 
have been made to introduce a greater variety 
of natural vegetation into architectural orna- 
ments, and many churches have been decorated 
with capitals carved from knots of flowers and 
ferns and other vegetation, brought together for 
the purpose, and in some cases that we know of 
carved from Nature’s models, placed before the 
eye while the work was in progress. And it is 
creditable to the profession of architectural 
carvers that in some cases this trouble has been 
taken not at the bidding or suggestion of the 
architect, but spontaneously, and from pure love 
of the work. 

It must be observed, however, that merely 
carving flowers and vegetation from models is 
not designing ornament, and that something 
more of thought, more of adaptation of the form 
to the circumstances and the material, must be 
displayed to justify the claim of the work to be 
called ornamental design. This is what we do 
find to perfection in Greek and in early Gothic 
ornament; it is not the mere imiiation of 
nature, but the application of natural form, 
retaining much of its original characteristics, to 
the production of ornament in a ttylie suited to 
the peculiarities of the material in which it is 
executed, and the final form of which is the 
result of considerable thought, not of the mere 
cleverness of the hand and eye in realistic re- 
production. But it is remarkable how few 
natural types seem to have been used im the 
production of ornament of this thoughtful class, 
and how little attempt there has been to evolve 
any new ones in the same class of ornament. 
We have gone on reproducing the Corinthian 
capital over and over ad infinitum, without 
it having apparently even occurred to any one 
that the same general form would be susceptible 
of varied treatment by using other leaves instead 
of the beautiful but well-worn acanthus, and 
that this variation might even be carried out in 
the same building with good effect, preserving 
the general aspect of the capitals alike, and 
varying the details. In the case of that beautiful 





quasi-natural forms were blended with or ran 
into all kinds of imitations of artificial objects or 
unnatural chimeras. Yet one merit must be con- 
aissance ornament, in which it | 
was superior to the Roman; its foliage, how. 
ever far-fetched and artificial, has a olearly- 
growth and development 


production the carved Early English capital, 
again, we have been content to go on copying 
and reproducing it (very seldom with anything 
like the success of the Mediz-val inventors), with 
no attempt to apply the same free yet conven. 
tional treatment, so admirably suited for exeou- 
tion in stone, to any other derivation from 
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vegetable form. It may, we confess, be doubted 
whether the Early English lobed foliage is 
adapted from any precise form in the vegetable 
world; whether it is not, in fact, evolved from 
a reminiscence of the volute of the Classic 
capital, which took this lobed form in the 
Romanesque French capitals, while still retain- 
ing its original angle position as in the Classic 
capital, but which the later carvers, in England 
more especially, adopted as the prevalent 
feature in the carving of a capital, introdacing 
it with the same freedom and absence of order 
as if it had been a natural growth. The feature 
is so complete in itself, and so individual in 
character, that it seems difficalt to touch it with- 
out spoiling it, and perhaps any effort to adapt 
the Early English capital with another form of 
detail could hardly be successfal. Bat other 
forms of Gothic capital might be reproduced 
with foliage different from that which was used 
as their model by the Mediwval carvers. And if 
the characteristic distinction of the Classic and 
Gothic type of capital be kept in mind, there is 
no reason why the same type of vegetation 
might not be equally suggestive for either type | 
of capital (or of ornament generally), and be 
used with totally different expression in the 
Classic or the Gothic manner. The radical dis- 
tinction, it must be remembered, between 
Classic and Gothic floral ornament is that | 
the former is geometrically and symme- 
trically arranged ; the latter is free, and, for 





! 


the most part, ursymmetrical, and imitates | The example we offer in this number is from 


the irregular growth of nature even when, 
as in the Early English capital, it does 
not absolutely imitate nature in detail. This | 
difference between symmetrical and unsym- | 
metrical in the relation between ornament and 
nature is conveniently expressed in the terms 


“Classic” and “ Gothic,” the signification of which, | leaf is like that of aridge-and-furrow roof. This 
in relation to such a point, every one readily | section, with its edges and depressions, gives a 


1 


understands; but, in reality, the distinction is | great many fine lines of light and shadow, and 
a@ much more typical one, since the whole of | this, as well as the flat character of the leaf and 


ornament which is based on natural foliage 
may be divided into these two great classes,— 
that which is irregular and more or less na- 
turalistic, of which Gothic work shows the best 
types, and that which, in adapting natural 
forms, compels them to assume an artificial 
and bi-lateral symmetry, and resulta in the 
type of ornament which we call Classic, and 
of which Greek ornament furnishes the highest | 
and most perfect examples. 

Now, considering that we have always these 
two essentially different methods of treating a 
motif in ornamert, and that behind these we | 
have the almost infinite variety of nature to| 
furnish us with types and suggestions, each of | 
which may be treated not only in one or other | 
of these two leading methods, but may be also | 
susceptible of several sub-variations in character | 
arising out of the different nature and require- 
ments of different materials, it seems strange 
that there has been so little effort, if not to 
evolve new forms of ornament, at least to give | 
new character and treatment to old forms by 
taking fresh suggestions from nature. Of course 
all the varieties of natural form are not suffi. 
ciently marked and individualised to afford each | 
& separate type of ornament: a good deal of | 
similarity of character runs through many | 
epecies of flora when taken in detail, and when 
taken as a whole a plant or a tree is commonly 
a subject for the painter rather than for the 
ornamentist. But even admitting this limita- 
tion, there is a variety of form in the flora of 
this country alone which is eminently suitable 
and suggestive for ornament, and which has 





never been used; and afar wider range is given | consistent with the dignity, or we might even 


if we include among our suggestive types those 
which are to be found in the vegetation proper to 
other climates, and which have scarcely been ap- 





plied at allin architectural and ornamental design. | the returns laid before them, which was a stereo- 
; l _ typed feature of the reports of Sir Henry Tyler, 
want of novelty in architectural ornament |and which has been repeated by Messrs. Cal- 
especially, and deficiency in marked character. | craft & Giffen in their latest annual report, 


new hints | th bli 
may not be taken from nator by a olen ic may be thought to have become used 


Considering how frequent is the complaint of 


it would seem worth while to try if 


furnishing the basis for more variety of treat-| 
ment in the ornamental detail of architecture, | 
or in ornamental work which is accessory to 


Specially suitable and suggestive for this pur- 
pose, and such as have been little if at all| 
previously used in architectural detail. In| 
doing so, we shall endeavour to draw somewhat | 
upon exotic types of foliage, not only because | 
these are novel in their application to this pur. | 


pose, but also because there are to ba found } ou 


| meet with the approval of all, they may at least 


|form being borrowed from a semi-Byzantine 


| the margin, or (better, perhaps) applied to one 


of the various lines. It may be held to show 


more of information than is contained in the 
formsauthorised by Parliament,” it might be said. 
“ Some of them, as, for example, the London and 


architecture. We propose, by way of giving North-Weste i} i i 
these remarks a practical turn, to give deste lace per plat 


of some bits of natural detail such as seem | | 


Trade. And new legislation will not depend on 
the real requirements of the case, but on political 
or class interest conditions.” So, on the prin- 
ciple of not crying over spilt milk, the public 
has left the companies masters of the field. 


among these a good many forms peculiarly 
suitable thereto; forms which are more précise 
in their design, and more bold and free in line, 
than are generally to be found among the 
natural productions of our own temperate zone, 
where nature seems to work in a quieter and 
less exuberant style than under a tropical sun. 
To the sketches of nature’s detail we will 
take leave to append, always in a spirit of 
modest and tentative suggestion, one or two 
examples of the manner in which these may 
be applied in the formation of architectural 
detail, or of ornamental detail in one of the 
forms which may be regarded as subservient to 
architectural design. The application of mere 
natural types to one or two different materials 
may also furnish opportunity for illustrating 
some ideas as to the manner ip which ornament 
should be affected by the nature of the material 
in which it is executed, and which often in itself 
may almost necessarily suggest considerable 
varieties of treatment and of design, founded on 
the same initial form. The specimens of natural 
detail which we may be able to give will perhaps 
be of interest to some who have not time to 
collect such ‘cribs ” from nature themselves, 
and if our suggestions in treating them do not 


afford hints on which the taste and fancy of 
others may exercise themselves farther. 





a tropical shrub of very characteristic forma- 
tion. The leaves have the appearance, at a 
little distance, of being cat short off; but in 
reality, as will be seen from the full-sized sketch 
of the end of the leaf, they are very carefully 
and delicately modelled. The section of the 


the fine and delicate curve of its lines, seem to 
point it out as very suitable for treatment in 
rather flat carved work in such a material as 
marble, in which the delicate curves and sharp 
edges can be rendered with precision. It is 
accordingly here adapted to a carved capital 
supposed to be in that material, the general 


form of Romanesque capital found in early 
French work. It may be observed that the 
specific epithet, Licuala horrida, is not to be 
taken as implying anything “horrid,” but 
simply means, in the original signification of 
the Latin adjective, “ prickly” or “thorny,” re- 
ferring to the stem of the plant. 

Sach a design as is here given might be 
rendered more effective in execution by picking 
out the lines of the leaves with gilding, either on 


bevel of each ridge, leaving the alternate bevels 
plain. 





THE BOARD OF TRADE AND THE 
RAILWAYS. 

THE circular letter of the 20th of September 
to the railway companies, signed by Mr. Cal- 
craft on behalf of the Board of Trade, betrays 
a certain amount of tension in the relation 
between the administration and the managers 





tomething further, namely, the conviction enter- 
tained by the Board of Trade of their own 
powerlessness to exert any efficient control in 
the existing state of the law. Little as it ia 


say the utility, of a Government depart- 
ment to reiterate, year by year, in ite official 
reports, that complaint of the inadequacy of 


“The companies will not furnish a word 


to make any complaints; without new 


egislation the companies will defy the Board of 


The alarm generally occasioned by the sudden 
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to have inspired the Board of Trade with th 

idea that their hands are, at all events mere 
strengthened. They have put categorical ene 
tions to the companies, the replies to which 
would, no doubt, be matter of public interest 
And they have done this, pointedly and firmly, 
without having any power to enforce areiy 
If the companies choose to ignore the auestions 
or to say that they are not bound to furnish the 
replies, the Board of Trade can do nothing but 
say that, in that case, they must go to Parlia- 
ment to ask for further power. ‘hat this wil] 
be the upshot of the contention is, we think 
most probable. Supposing the companies to 
farnish the Board of Trade, as now requested 
with an alphabetical return of all the stations on 
their lines, showing whether the points and 
signals at those stations are, or are not, inter- 
locked with one another, such returns can have 
no practical utility except as furnishing a basis 
for further requirements on the part of the 
Board of Trade. The general condition of the 
lines in this respect is well known. In 1876, on 
the English lines, 69 per cent. of the mileage 
was worked with interlocking points and signals, 
and the same percentage of railway was worked 
on the block system. In Scotland the propor- 
tions were 49 and 52 per cent.; in Ireland, 25 
and 2 per cent.; and in the United Kingdom 
64 and 57 per cent., respectively. By the end 
of 1878 the proportions had risen to 77 per cent. 
of interlocking, and 75 per cent. of blocking, in 
England, and 71 and 63 per cent. in the United 
Kingdom. The desideratum, therefore, for the 
Board of Trade is not so much to ascertain the 
exact localities of that quarter of the average 
length of the English lines on which these pre- 
cautions are not yet taken, as it is to see how 
they can ensure the dealing with these excep. 
tional cases in the mode which prudence points 
out to be desirable. The Brighton, the Chatham 
and Dover, and the Metropolitan District rail. 
ways were the only three great lines on which, 
in 1878, the absolute block system was univer- 
sally adopted. The Metropolitan was the only 
line on which every point and signal was inter- 
locked. 

With regard to the reports of Colonel Yolland, 
of which “the Board of Trade feel it their daty 
to emphasise the conclusions,” they are on 
many points so fully and minutely in accordance 
with our own remarks at the time of the occur- 
rence of the accidents, that the only point left 
in doubt is, how far the recommendations made 
in our columns have been directly utilised for 
the public service, or how far different profes- 
sional men, impartially studying the same facts 
without any mutual exchange of ideas, have 
arrived at identically the same conclusions. 
Which be the case matters but little, but the 
fact of the accord is one of good omen. 
Colonel Yolland bas ascertained that on several 
occasions the North British Railway Company 
has felt it necessary to complain of the great 
speed at which some of the North-Eastern Com- 
pany’s trains were run over their line between 
Edinburgh and Berwick. It appears, however, 
to the inspector that it is the state of the line 
which renders the rate - ae Sua on 

inting out those wholly elementa 
Seabions, which were neglected by the North 
British Company during the operation of repai- 
ing their line near Berwick (which let 
together with the failure to reduce the speed 0 
the trains over the unfinished portion of the line, 
caused the accident), it is dismaying to find ws 
Government inspector stooping 60 near p 4 
ground as to attach great blame to pansion | 
man of the platelayers.” Is there no engine : 
to the line? If so, what has the Governmen, 
inspector to do, directly, with his eg ee 
The fact that a Royal Engineer officer, familiar 
as he must be with the rules of hierarchi 
subordination, has in such a case to express - 
opinion as to the conduct of an ordinary eg 
man, seems to betoken a marvellous sbeencé 7. 
anything like systematic organisation © 
service of the line. = . 
With regard to the Wennington disaster, apr 
we find “the act of the foreman and , oy 
platelayers” blamed as contributing to © 
occurrence. The want of cant in the —_ yoo 
the absence of a check rail, to ag 
before called attention, are also a ~a 
as contributing to the ease with which : ) wee th 
left the rails. But the public cannot ~ vplic 
foremen and gangs of platelayers. ve yee 
has a right to expect, and does expect, tha officer 
shall be, on every railway, an ee he the 
of adequate standing directly respon8i0'° 





tburst of a new crop of railway accidents seems 


state of the line, for the state of the rolling plant, 
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and for the relation between the good order of 
these two integral parts of the great compound 
machiae, and the speed at which it is driven. It 
ig with such an engineer that the Government in- 
spector alone ought to have to reckon. It is 
the engineer who should be primarily responsible, 
in the face of the world. And if any of those 
employed under him, in any grade, have disobeyed 
his orders, and thus incurred danger or wrought 
damage, it is for the engineer, in self-justification, 
to prove the fact, and to. ask that the due 
penalty should be inflicted in the right quarter. 
In the behalf of the safety of the public we pro- 
test against the Inspector of the Board of Trade 
telling the world that ‘“‘foremen,” or “ gangs of 
workmen,” are “greatly to blame.” In each of 
the cases in question we have to choose between 
attributing what occurred to the unexpected 
failure of some mechanical appliance, ur to a 
neglect of duty not far—if at all—removed from 
criminality. It is with the responsible managers 
of a line that the public has to deal in such cases, 
and to descend at once to the hand that erred, 
without taking any notice of the head, is some- 
thing like Sydney Smith’s metaphor of patting 
the dome of St. Paul’s to give pleasure to the 
Dean and Chapter. 

As to the brakes in the Wennington case, it 
seems that the Westinghouse brake was on the 
tender, that there was a hand-brake in the 
guard’s van, aud that there was no brake on the 
engine, or on apy other of the nise vehicles 
which composed the train. 


and was far inferior to that which should have 
been applied to a train runniog at such speed. 
But we must be allowed to say that the estab- 
lishment of this fact throws very little light on 
the cause of the accident. The driver must 
have known,—at all events, ought to have known, 
bot in our opision must practically have known, 
—what the brake power was. He ought to have 
been aware whether it would retard the train 
properly before arriving at the station. There 
is no doubt that it failed so to retard the train, 
and the question of interest to the mechanic 
(and indeed to the public) is, why did it so fail 
to retardit? It is all very well to say there 
were only two brakes; but the driver knew 
that. Did both act? or if not, why not? 
Was the brake on the tender in order? Was 
it applied? How was it that the engine 
was driven over the carve at a speed at 
which it was certain to run offf These are 
the points which a scientific inquiry ought to 
elucidate. We fully agree with Colonel Yolland 
when he says that if the train had been fitted 
with a good continuous brake, and if it had been 
under the control of the driver, and if the driver 
had made use of it, the leading van would not 
have ran 166 yards from the point of crossing. 
But surely we do not require a Government 
ollicial to tell us that. That much is perfectly 
obvious to any one who has read with attention 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Railway 
Accidents, published in 1877. If the train was 
running at thirty miles an hour, it would have 
been brought up by a good set of brakes in 
15 seconds,—that is to say, in 220 yards. Bat 
in the absence of this unusual retardatory power 
a much greater distance was necessary for 
slackening speed. What we want to know is, 
when ought the two brakes that were actually 
on the train to have been applied ? When were 
they applied ? and what was the true reason 
that the speed was unchecked ? 

It is of the utmost importance that the 


cardinal points of every disaster should be 
distinctly brought out. Colonel Yolland calls | 


attention, with great justice, to the noting 
and registering every fact concerning the 
permanent way, in any case of accident, before 

the removal of those marks which are the 
surest guides to the elucidation of the causes 
which led to the accident.” But it is possible 
to take a view of causes which is so narrow as 
to be of little use. The public naturally says, 

Who is to blame? But what the engineer wants 
to know is,—what isto blame? Extra speed, 
at a given point, was the mechanical cause of 
the accident. We want to know why, in that 
Particular case, the speed was excessive. It is 
no reply to be told, if there had been a better 
brake the train could have been stopped. That 
we knew before ; and it is leaving the track to 
80 off from the inquiry on that scent. 

Rac Contemporary, whose information on me- 
Chanical points is of an unusual! y good character, 
Says that the inspectors to the Board of Trade 

ave over and over again pointed ont that almost 
all railway accidents, especially those of a 


It is, therefore, | 
evident that the brake power was inadequat», | 


graver character, are due to one of three causes, 
—the neglect of the block system, the omission 
properly to interlock points and signals, or the 
absence of adequate brakes. To a certain 
extent that is true, although the experience of 
the last few weeks shows that this list of causes 
is far from exhaustive. The human machine 
breaks down, sometimes, under responsibility 
or fatigue ; and it is to this kind of failure that 
at least two of the latest railway disasters 
were due. We have with us the weight of the 
highest authority when we express the opinion 
that every attempt to throw human responsi- 
bility on to automatic machinery has at least its 
dangerous side. We do not call the interlocking 
of points and signals automatic. It is a pre- 
caution usually of the utmost value. But we do 
feel convinced that anything which tends to 
induce the regular use of a violent retardatory 
power for the sudden stoppage of a train, with 
the result of allowing the driver habitaally to 
approach a station or crossing at full speed, intro- 
| duces a new source of danger; and one which, 
| 48 recent events have shown, may be a more 


j . ° 
\fertila cause of disaster than some of those 





which we are seeking to avoid. Let us, by all, 


; means, have ample brake power, but let it only 
| be relied on, to any great extent, for the pre- 
| Vention of apparent danger, not for the regular 
working of a line. 
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THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION.* 


Tue brilliant representation of her industrial 
arts that Belgium shows in the Brussels Exhi- 
tion is of that peculiar nature that renders 
almost impossible a burried epitome. Even 
after a comparatively lengthy notice of the more 
salient points, so many important features have 
been omitted that it would be unjust to pass 
to the Modern Industrial Arts Section before 
devoting a few more words to the exceptional 
show made in the Retrospection Section, which 
forms the great feature of the Exhibition. 
Those who remember the Exhibition held at 
Manchester in 1857, so fitly termed an Exhibi- 
tion of Art-Treasures, may form some concep- 
tion of the gathering made here; for the choicest 
marvels produced from the jealously-guarded 
and little-known,—too-little-known,—treasure- 
houses of the churches, the convents, and 
various ecclesiastical bodies that exist in Bel- 
gium, as they have done, untouched for so many 
centuries, have been contributed, and combine 
to form, with treasures from the wealthy cor- 
porations and educational establishments, a 
show such as no loan-collection could have 
gathered together. From sources suchas these 
come forth “ gems of purest ray serene,” which 
know not of the ruthless hand of the dealer or 
the commercial fashion-ruled fluctuation of the 
auction-room. It is this feature which, as in 
the case of Manchester, will mark the Brussels 
Retrospective Section in the annals of Exhibi- 
tions, offering a histoire de travail, perhaps, 
even more interesting than that of Paris in 
1867, as almost exclusively showing the artistic 
industry of one country. 

There are, however, to be easily detected 
many marked features of foreign origin, but 
these only add a zest to the unity of the whole, 
Italy, Germany, Holland, Spain, England, and 
the Kast all contributing to enhance the general 
effect. Among these stands foremost a feature 
which would merit, did but our space allow, an 
article to itself,—the room in which M. Somzee, 
a Belgian collector, has exhibited a portion of 
his choice collection of Italian majolica-ware and 
other rareties. In one large room, in the cases 
| ranged round the walls and in the centre, are 
gathered together several hundred of the 
choicest pieces of that sixteenth-century majolica, 
known as Gabbio-ware, a sight such as is rarely 
to be seen; and beantiful, indeed, is this array of 
one of the busiest decorative art industries of 
the cinque cento,—so beautiful, that ten times the 
space they occupy might be ornamented with 
the treasures that are here crowded together, 
gorgeous in their glow of colour, heightened by, 
in some cases, the delicate lustro of age, in 
others by that of the artist, who, however, was 
always loth to employ its aid when his own 
design sufficed to decorate the simple piece of 
glazed earthenware that he rendered a priceless 
gem, to be disputed by princes and cardinals. 
What marvels by Maestro Giorgio and his con- 
temporaries exist in these cases we know not, 
as no catalogue has been made of this collec- 
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* See p. 346, aufe. 








tion, nor has, again, the necessary aid of labels 
been thought of,—a feature the value of which 
the Manchester Exhibition of now twenty- 
three years back did not neglect to understand. 
Bat the general character of the works is so 
familiar that it is easy to distinguish many of 
the vases and dishes, from Gubbio, from Faenza, 
from Castel Deruta, from Pesaro, and from 
Forti, and many another pleasant town in 
Raffaelle’s country ; the well-known spezzeria- 
pots from Caffagiolo,—the tradition of the orna- 
mentation and use of which is handed down to 
the druggists’ shops of the present day. A rare 
collection of glazed and painted tiles, also of 
Urbino ware, fills a space at least three yards 
square in the centre of the room, the corners of 
which are crowded with other treasures of the 
Italian industrial arts, too numerous to mention, 
but among which let us not pass over the 
several rare Florentine cassoni, or marriage- 
coffers of the fifteenth century, carved and gilt 
and painted with all that luxury of decoration 
that belonged to the early Renaissance. No 
famous artist has happened to decorate the 
panels which adorn each of these coffers; but 
luck might have thus spared the creation of a 
great painter, for, as is well known to collectors, 
the artists of the Renaissance did not disdain to 
paint such cassvni. 

To one other treasure of M. Sumzee’s col- 
lection we can alore alfurd to refer,—a choice 
piece of time-stained, but still perfectly- 
preserved, Arras tapestry, which has wisely 
been placed behind glass. Complete with its 
border, the whole piece scarcely measures 
2 ft. Gin. square. Through the now even-toned 
mellowness to which exposure has reduced the 
once brilliant colours, lighted up by the glitter 
of the gold-thread, it is not difficult to trace 
the master-design of some contemporary of 
Memling, if it is not by that patient artist 
himself. Purchased in Italy, this gem of the 
looms of Arras has returned to its native 
country, and now justly forms one of the pearls 
of the tapestry show. 

A feature which it might be expected would 
have proved, as such gatherings usually do, of 
more than passing interest,—the collection of 
national portraits,—has, owing to the manner in 
which these have been hung, lost much, if not 
all, of its instructive character. In their valu- 
able aid as decorative “ properties” these por- 
traits have been sacrificed, and, scattered about 
the Exhibition as they are, an examination of 
them is rendered difficult to a degree; while 
here, again, the utter want of label or catalogue 
renders these pieces of painted canvas unmean- 
ing. To be of instructive value, a collection of 
portraits, whether national or what not, must 
be hung in some systematic order, and, above 
all, be carefully catalogued. 

Another of the great arts of the past in 
Belgium is here but very inadequately repre- 
sented,—the art of the glass-painter. Destrac« 
tion has sadly lessened the number of master- 
pieces with which the Belgian painters decorated 
many a cathedral and church throughout the 
country. Many fine pieces still exist, but these 
could not, of course, be exhibited. There are, 
however, to be seen some good specimens of 
the art, but which give only a very imperfect 
idea of the power of the renowned Flemish 
verriers of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance. 

To those interested in musical matters, the 
choice collection of Belgian musical-boxes par- 
ticularly appeals; here, from the early days 
when the musical notes find no separate expres- 
sion beyond a few mere dotted marks placed 
between the lines of the big-lettered psalter, we 
trace the beautiful art in which the Belgians 
were renowned throughout Earope down to our 
own modera complicated system. As @ com- 
plement to this collection, there are exhibited a 
number of musical instruments. These, again, 
are mostly made in Belgium, which boasts of 
more than one famous maker, Rucker, of 
Antwerp, being the Belgian emulator of the 
fame of Stradivarius and Guarnerius. 

A word is due to the Belgian armourers, whose 
works are here well exhibited ; the Belgian knights 
of old were no less generous patrons of the artist- 
blacksmiths of their time than were the princes 
of Italy, of England, of Germany, and of 
France. Nor are there wanting among the 
well-chosen collection of arms beautiful speci- 
mens of work, on which something more than 
the ingenuity of the artisan has been bestowed,— 
marvels of patient deeoration, rich with dama- 


scened work and engravings ; arquebases aod 
powder-flasks, gews of coloured inlaid work, and 
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sword-hilts, worthy a place by the side _ the | THE PROGRESS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. srenlggg ries yes etait, should be 

dsmith’s most cunnin uctions. Among een 5 LR ores ae ’ © illuminatin 
a arms, all choice olldames will be noticed Passes oo waicsihe produced at the focus is one thing, thes ped 
with more than usual interest the sword of} Tue general satisfaction which has hailed the | quantity and quality of the light that falls a 
Rubens, its hilt a rare piece of damascened | latest effort at electric lighting, that of the | the page of the reader is another. Ag far a 
gold work, not far from which reposes in another Royal Albert Dock at Silvertown, gives an | we can form an opinion, we should say that the 
case, picturesquely filled with the collars and | especial appropriateness to the printing, at this | effect on the eye is highly objectionable in both 
badges of a number of St. Sebastian or archery | moment, by the Institution of Civil Engineers, | cases. We are convinced that nothing tends to 
societies, the collar that Rabens wore in his|of the “ Notes,” by Mr. K. W. Hedges, C.E., the rapid deterioration of the sight more cor. 
official capacity at the Academy of Fine Arts at | “On the Principal Systems of Electric Lighting tainly than reading, or still worse, drawing, by 
Antwerp,—another piece of delicate metal-work.| in Use in England and the United States.” |gaslight. We recommend every student yd 

With a hasty mention of the rare collection of | Already printed in the convenient pamphlet | every one who reads or writes much by artificia! 
ivories,—to which no reference has as yet been | form in which the Transactions of the Institu- | light, to use a Queen’s reading-lamp, or a candle 
made,—our notice of the Retrospective Section | tion are from time to time issued, these Notes | or pair of candies provided with a shade. We 
must unwillingly be drawn to a close. Of these | will form part of the forthcoming fourth volame | should expect that the degree of pulsation which 
pecaliarly interesting works, in which have been of the Proceedings for the Session 1879-1880, so often characterises the electric light would 
preserved for us some of the few remains of the | which will be volume lxii. of a series which, | render it far more injurions to the working eye 
art of the mystic commencements of Chris-| under the judicious editing of Mr. James For- | than gas itself. Then it has to be borne in mind 
tianity, the Exhibition shows some rare speci-|rest, is growing into a comprehensive and/that the lamp or candle may be at 18 in, o; 
mens of several of the periods into which col-| extremely valuable professional library. 20 in. from the book ; the gas-burner may be at 
lectors classify these rare and precious works;/ The lighting of the Royal Albert Dock is| 3 ft. or 4ft.; the electric-light at 30 ft. or 35 ft., 
early Christian diptychs, and quaint book-|an attempt, on a large scale, to turn night into| and in each case the proportion of light that 
backs, religious, Romanesque, Renaissance, and day. Each of four horizontal steam-engines, of falls on @ page to that created at the focus of 
purely secular work. In the country of “ il) 20 nominal horse-power, drives seven Siemens | illamination will be inversely as the squares of 








Fiammingo,” as Francois de Quesnoy was | dynamo machines, which act as light-producers, 


called by the Italians, among whom he worked 
so long, there are naturally here to be found a 
number of works attributed to that renowned 
artist ; attributed only, as De Quesnoy never 
signed his work, but fame has not neglected to 
keep due record of his memory, as it has of 
many another great artist of the busy past, and 
long is the list that Belgium has contributed to 
the history of art. The exhibit of the Minister 
of Public Instruction, to which casual reference 
has already been made, is one that deserves 
more lengthy notice, consisting as it does of a 


large and carefully-selected series of photo- | 


graphs of all the great works of the Belgian 
sculptors, from the eleventh century down to 
the present day, whether existing in Belgium or 
abroad, where so many Belgian artists have left 
their works. To quote at length the list of works 
exhibited would form an interesting epitome of 
the history of Belgian sculpture. Here each photo- 
graph is carefully labelled, and a genuine pleasure 
it is to be able thus to pass a complete review of 
one of the great branches of the past art of the 
country. One is carried inthis manner to many 
a quiet old church in Belgium, and many a 
gorgeous cathedral in France, in Germany, in 
Austria,and in Italy. Name after name, too little 
known, passes before one,and work of rarest merit, 
reposing undisturbed in out-of-the-world corners 
and instill busy centresof activity. Exquisite work 
of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries; 


work of the succeeding centuries and the Renais- | 


sauce, among the great artists of which Colin of 
Mechilia, the artist of the Emperor Maxmilian’s 
tomb at Innsbruck, and some less known work 
at Prague and at Heidelberg, should take a 
higher rank than is usually accorded him ; work 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when 
the Belgians still held high their reputation; 





thesenumbers. Let us light open spaces, as far 


and one machine of the same kind, which is used | as practicable, by electric suns; but we counsel 
as anexcitor. These engines are placed at four | those who care for their eyes to reflect on what 
stations, from each of which it is intended to| we have said. Let them compare the fatigue 
work twenty-four lights. The number of lights | of the eye after three or four hours’ work by 
actually produced is twenty-six, each of which | the Queen’s reading-lamp and by gas. : 


is placed on a latticed standard, 80 ft. high. 


| A statement of the performance of the 


The area of the Dock thus illuminated is about} Brush machine, furnished by Mr. Brush, is 


a mile and three-quarters in length. 

The three systems which, according to Mr. 
Hedges, have made the most progress in prac- 
tice are the Gramme, the Siemens, and the 
Brush. An adequate account of the rapid ex- 
tension of the last-named system in the United 
States does not, unfortunately, come within the 
survey of the “ Notes” in question. 

In England, the most important installation 
of the electric light during the year 1879, was, we 
are told, the lighting of the Picton Reading-room 
in Liverpool, which is effected by the Gramme 
machine, and the Serrin regulator or lamp. 
The ares lighted is not stated by Mr. Hedges. 
Three Serrin lamps are enclosed in an umbrella- 
shaped reflector, which throws the light on the 
ceiling, whence it is a second time reflected on 
the eye. The glare is thus diminished, and 
that probably with less loss of light than by 
transmission through partly transparent screens. 
A slight hissing noise is observed. The cost of 
the light is stated at 1s. 9d. per hour, as com- 


/pared with 7s. 84. per hour for gas. The horse- 
| power employed is not stated. 


The St. Enoch Station, the terminus of the 
Glasgow and South-Western Railway, is now 
lighted by Crompton lamps, arranged in lanterns 


|haviog octagonal mirror reflectors, and slang | 


about 35 ft. above the platform, and 27 ft. from 
the side walls. The span of the roof is 198 ft., 
and the height from the platform 80 ft. The 
length is not stated, nor is the engine-power. 


down to the last century, and the present day, | Each lamp is worked by a 6,000-candle Gramme 
when they fall no lower than their brother| machine. The cost of the six Jamps is 38. per 
artists of the rest of the world; the list is a long | hour, independent of the cost of driving power. 


and suggestive one. 


The gas previously consumed cost 48. 5d. per 


In Belgium the artistic traditions of the past | hour. 


are not yet dead, as the section of the modern | 
industrial arts clearly shows, and to this we must | 
hurry on, regretfully leaving the retrospective | 


section, to pass time in which would be an 


The esplanade of the town of Blackpool is 
lighted by four lamps, each worked by a 
separate Siemens generator. The lamps are 
fixed on the top of pillars, 60 ft. high, and are 


ecncation in itself. One feels ashamed to haveto!enclosed in lanterns furnished with reflectors 
notice in the haste of a few minutes’ survey |that throw the light for aboat 150 yards in 


works that have taken so many patient weeks and | 
months to design and elaborate, and which can 


never again be produced,—which seem, indeed, 
almost out of place in the bustle and the crowd, 
speaking as they do of the quiet and repose of 
the cloister, the workshop, and the hearth, of 
centuries ago. 





Chelmsford Main Drainage.—0On the 30th 
ult. Mr. F. Chancellor, chairman of the Sanitary 
Committee of the Local Board of Health, Mr. 
Charles Pertwee, the Board's surveyor, and 
Mr. W. J. Botterill, of Lordon, the c mtractor, 
met in the King’s Head Mead, and raised the 
“penstock”’ in the old sewer, and set the 
sewage in motion in the new ontfal! sewer, 
which is of brick and concrete, egg-shaped, and 
2 ft. 6 in. high, by 1ft. 8 in. wide. They after. 
wards walked to the receiving-tanks ut Brook 
End, a distance of 13 mile, and there checked 
the time of the arrival of the sewage, which 
worked out exactly as calculated by the Sur- 
veyor. Chelmsford, according to Mr. Chancellor, 
1s now in the enviable position of being well drained 





without having to pump one pint of sewage. 


each direction. Mr. Alexander Siemens states 
the total cost of lighting six lamps, of 6,000. 


| candle power each, for five hours, at 31. 63. 10d. 


by electricity, as against 7/.5s. by gas. Incom- 
parisons of this kind the local cost of the gas 
ought always to be stated. It is true that this 
price is likely to be proportionate to that of the 
steam-power used for working the dynamo 
machines. But when information is volanteered 
on these points it ought to be complete, as it is 
otherwise of but little value. If we calculate 
aright, the cost per hour per lamp is 26°7d., as 
against 210d. at the Picton Reading-room. But 
the candle-power at the latter spot is not stated. 
In fact, it seems very difficult to get at the 
exact cost of electric lighting; when we come 
to inquire into details, some omission or other 


often becomes obvious. 


The lighting of the reading-room of the 
Br tish Maseum is effected by four Siemens 
lamps, of 6,000.candle power, each worked by 
a separate dynamo-electric machine. Details of 
the engine-power are not given. The cost is 
brought out at 8s. per hour, as against 46. 9d. 


for gas, at the price of 3s. 9d. per 1,000 cubic 


| printed by Mr. Hedges, but it is of too tech- 
|nical a nature for extract. Mr. Hedges has 
/not so mach to say as to Mr. Edison’s efforts 
| as will be found in the pages of the Builder. The 
| Werdermann lamp, to the light of which we are 
| disposed to give the preference at present over 
any electric light with which we are acquainted, 
has been introduced at the South Kensington 
Museum. Eight of these lamps, Mr. Hedges 
states, were placed in the Art Library at that 
institution, and worked off a Gramme machine. 
The light was steady, and the room kept col, 
but the cost was found to be greater than that 
of lighting by gas. Considering the small size 
of the apartment, it is difficult to make this 
statement harmonise with those that precede 
it. We can conceive no cause for extra cost in 
the Werdermann lamp. We rather tend, therefore, 
| to the view, that in the care which is given to 
|every matter of detail in the Art Museum, under 
‘the direction of the thoughtful and accomplished 
|librarian, photometric observations may have 
been taken with more direct reference to the 

visibility of the page brought under the eye of 
| the reader, than to the ameant of light produced 
|at each laminous focus. At all events, we trust 
that what we have said may have the effect— 
first, of inducing all writers on the subject of 
electric lamps to bring forward fall, clear, and 
attested details of every instance of illamination 
as to which they write ; and secondly, of direct- 
ing attention to the great difference between the 
quantity and the quality of the light which 's 
desirable for the student, and that which is de- 
sirable for the nightly illumination of halls and 
theatres, of stations and dockyards. Nor should 
it be forgotten that it is in the lighthouse and 
the steamboat that the chief field for the display 
of the electric light is at present found ; nor that 
it is yet an untried question how far safety, = 
bined with adequate illumination, can be offerec 
by the electrician to the coal-miner. 











WESTMINSTER VESTRY-HALL 
COMPETITION. 


Tux drawings sent in competition have been 
open to inspection at the United Westminster 
Schools during three days of this week. 

The design to which the first premia 
been awarded we publish in our present number, 
with some descriptive particulars, and may thers 
fore dispense with any detailed comments npor it, 
which our readers can make for themselves. We 
may say that, as far as plan is concerned, we 
believe we should have come to the same — 
clusion as the referee,—that it is, on the who “1 
the best working practical plan of the — 
though it has points in detail very much open vs 
question. Some people may like a survey “ 
clerk’s office with two rather small windows ~ 
either side of a fireplace in the outer el 
but we should hardly ourselves recommen ~ “ 
an arrangement. Again, the requirements - ' 
two retiring-rooms with lavatories, — sot 
nexion with the public hall, would ee y, “8 
to the conclusion that these are inten 


m has 





feet. In all these matters it is most desirable 


gentlemen and ladies respectively, since rate- 
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payers are to be found in both sexes 5 ir um 
impossible this use of the rooms wou agar 
be seen at once from the plan. — It may be sai 
that in this and some other points the wording 
of the instructions is not 80 explicit as it should 
have been. Judging, however, from some ex- 
erience in looking at competition drawings, our 
impression is that not one competing architect 
in fifty understands the planning of accessory 
ofices of this kind. For the external design of 
the building we refer the reader to our illustra- 
tion and desoription. 

Of the remaining designs there are three,— 
“ Porteullis” (second premium), “ Black Star” 
(third premium), and “ Unitas,”—which espe- 
cially deserve attention. We may, moreover, 
mention that “Suum Cuique” shows a neat 
Free Classic elevation, which, however, hardly 
looks so well in perspective; and “ Ciyis,” a 
~ood, but rather heavy, elevation, in more ortho- 
dox Classic style, but which is obviously too ex- 
pensive. The plans in both cases are not good. 

The main requirements of the building are 
sarveyor’s and vestry-clerk’s offices, with 
waiting-rooms, &c.; @& rate-collectors’ office, 
with separate entrance from the street, but com- 
municating interually with the general offices, 
and other usvaliy required offices for the work 
of a small town-hall establishment; rooms for 
jival officer, sanitary inspector, gas-meter 
testing, &c. “' ese come on the ground-floor, 
andon this< r also,in the rear of the building, 
isto be a lacyve hall for ratepayers’ meetings, 
with public entrance from Gardener’s-lane, on 
the flank of the building. On the second.floor 
ia to be a vestry-hall, with lavatory and hat and 
cloak rooms (specified to be in communication 
with each other and with the lobby), with a 
strangers’ gallery, which is rather ambiguously 
described as “not to be within the area of the 
vestry-hall,’ and yet to be “a more important 
feature than is usually the case,’ and with a 
retiring-room contiguous to it, for use on occa- 
sions when strangers may be ordered to with- 
draw. The rest of this floor is occupied by 
committee-rooms and a waiting-room for depu- 
ta‘ions. The only important point in the plan 
which is left to the discretion of the competitors, 
therefore, is whether the vestry-hall should 
form a feature in front of the building, or 
should be kept in the centre. The latter is, of 
course, the most economic plan, and has, there- 
fore, been wisely adopted by most of the com- 
petitors, though, of course, it destroys the 
principal opportunity of giving any special 
architectural character to the front. We pro- 
ceed to make a few comments on the thrce 
designs above-named. 

“Porteullis” (Mr. John E. Trollope) is a 
design of late Elizabethan character, effective 
in general appearance, but too much is spent on 
a clock-tower, which rans away with a great 
deal of masonry, and is out of place where 
economy was an object. The vestry-hall is 
brought to the front on the upper floor, and its 
windows form a feature in the design of the 
front. The vestry-clerk’s offices are fairly 
planned, to right of the main entrance, and the 
rate-collectors’ office is conveniently arranged, 
except that the fireplace comes in a very awk- 
ward position, Surveyor’s rooms well arranged ; 
waiting-room would be better en suite with 
clerk’s room. The way round to the Sanitary 
Inspector’s office seems tortuous, and the general 
arrangement of plan somewhat deficient in 
simplicity. Approach to the large room good, 
but lavatories opening into main passage too 
conspicuously next door to each other. We pro- 
pose to illustrate this design in our next. 

Black Star” (Messrs. Hunt & Steward), 
a “ Queen Anne” design of not very interesting 
character. Vestry-clerk’s offices conveniently 
placed and arranged; rate-collectors’ room in 
right place, but cuts off the light from the 
passage ; surveyor’s offices satisfactory ; retiring- 
rooms to public hall badly arranged if they are 
‘apposed to be for ladies and gentlemen respec- 
tively. First floor has vestry-hall in centre, 
members’ cloak-room and lavatory clumsily 
pl ‘nned, and room wasted in this and staircases; 
waiting-room too far off and with bad access 
to vestry-hall, 
“Unitas” (Mr. J. P. Seddon), a Gothic 
“esign, certainly the best bit of architecture of 
the set; the author sends alternative Queen 
Anne clevations, which are adequate ; avy one 
who can design in Gothic can design in Queen 
Anne; ‘“there’s nothing in it.’ Alternative 


m 


plans, A the cheaper, with vestry-hall in centre ; 
B with vestry-hall in front, and forming a good 
feature in front elevation. The waiting-rooms 


which should be in immediate connexion with 
the vestry-clerk’s and surveyor’s offices respec- 
tively are not en suite with them in either plan, 
in one case very far off. The public hall is an 
octagon, with low walls and high roof, much 
more inexpensive in construction than the 
others, but the octagon is a bad shape both for 
speaking in and for seating the audience. The 
two sets of retiring-rooms are very well planned 
in themselves and quite separate, but we can 
hardly imagine it would meet the case to have 
them opening out of the hall at the furthest 
point from the entrance ; they should be in con- 
nexion with the access to the room. The upper 
floor is very satisfactory in plan B; in plan A 
the cloak and lavatory rooms are too prominent 
on either side of the entrance- passage to the 
vestry - hall, and the waiting-room fer deputa- 
tions is too disconnected and has bad access to 
the vestry-hall; but this defect exists simi- 
larly in the first premiated design. This is the 
only plan which exactly carries out the instruc- 
tions as to the strangers’ gallery, which is par- 
tially screened from the vestry-hall by an arcade 
of three arches, and has commodious retiring- 
rooms immediately in the rear. 

There is one important poiot in connexion 
with the decision in regard to which some ex- 
| planation is desirable. The instructions state 
| that the cost of the whole building is not to 
|exceed 15,0001. The three premiated designs 
are just over this limit, but in all these cases, 
| according to the referee’s report, this is without 
| counting the public hall in the rear. But the 
| instructions have no reservation in regard to tie 
public hall; they state explicitly that the sum 

above named is to include the whole cost, ex- 
clusive of movable furnijure. Has there been 
any subsequent understanding upon this point ? 
And if so, did all the competitors know of it ? 
If not, it appears to us that “ Unitas” may 
have a technical ground of complaint. His plan 
A is the only one which at all looks as if it 
might be carried ont for 15,0001., including the 
hall of meeting. We do not say his plan is 
better than that of “ Stet,”’—in some points it 
is decidedly inferior, though the architectural 
design is certainly better; but he has made an 
effort to comply with the stated conditions of 
cost, with more apparent success than the 
others, and this calls for some explanation. 
We put the question, therefore, but without 
by any means joining in or favouring the com- 
plaints which have been made about anything 
like unfair play, which we do not credit. On 
|the contrary, we feel very strongly that some 
|of the profession are putting themselves in a 
| very absurd position by clamouring against the 
decision of a professional referee, immediately 
after there has been a general declaration on the 
part of a great number of their body against all 
competitions in which a professional referee is 
not employed. This is both foolish and undig- 
'nified. The profession, by the mouth of their 
| central representative body, have undertaken, 
| or & great numberof them have, not to enter into 
| any competition unless there is to be a profes- 
| sional adjudicator. They have no sooner done 
| go, than they seem disposed to fall foul of the 
first professional adjudicator who decides a com- 
petition. They cannot expect infallibilityin a 
professional referee any more than in a com- 
mittee of non-professional men; all that can 
be reasonably counted on is that a professional 
man will understand and go into the details 
better. People may think the umpire has made 
a mistake, though this has yet to be proved; 
but in ail games it is considered very bad form 
to question the decision of the umpire, if he is 
a properly-constitated authority: and the lez 
non scripta which obtains in this respect in 
matches at cricket, or boating, or billiards, is jast 
as applicable to architectural competitions. 











Purchases for the Indian Museum.—The 
Science and Art Department lately decided to 
send an officer to India to make purchases of 
Indian art objects, to complete the collec- 
tions exhibited at the Indian Museum, South 
Kensington, and it has been announced that 
Mr. Caspar Purdon Clarke has been appoiated 
to this miesion, and that he was to leave for 
India on the 7thinst. A fond of about 8,000I. 
has been placed at his disposal, of which 3,0001. 
has been contributed by the India Office, this 
sum being the unexpended balance received on 
account of the exhibition of the Prince of 
Wales’s Indian presents in 1876, and reserved 
by his Royal Highness for the purpose of pro- 
moting the interests of Indian art. 














NEW THEATRE AND DISSECTING - ROOM, 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, 


: In order to meet the requirements of the 
a ng of students attending the 

8, the Board of Governors at the 
close of the last session decided upon partially 
rebuilding the schools. These works have been 
carried out during the vacation, and were 
opened on Monday last by Mr. H. A. Ross, M.P. 
the annual address to the students being ps 
livered and the prizes distributed in the theatre 
on the same day. 

The new buildings comprise a theatre, dis- 
secting-room, demonstrator’s, lecturer’s, and 
proseotor’s rooms, and large cloak - room for 
students. The form of the theatre is semi- 
circular, with prolonged sides, the diameter 
being 34 ft. : it is capable of holding 2¢ 0 students, 
all seats being provided with desks for writing, 
it being intended to use the theatre for examina- 
tions. The theatre is warmed by means of air 
heated by passing through a chamber under the 
building containing hot-water pipes; the fresh 
air being drawn in from the garden and delivered 
warm in a distributed form in different parts of 
the theatre. It is lighted by a powerful sun- 
burner supplied by Messrs. Strode & Co., and in 
connexion with this is a ventilating-shaft for the 
extraction of vitiated air. Natural ventilation 
is also provided by means of a large lantern 
light. 

The dissecting-room measures 35 ft. by 30 ft., 
and is fitted up with every modern appliance. 
The building, although carefully planned and 
substantially carried out, is not intended to be a 
permanent structure, it being contemplated at 
some future time, when the opportunity of 
acquiring other land occurs, to remodel the 
whole of the schools on a larger and more com- 
plete scale. 

The works have been carried out by Messrs. 
Longmire & Burge, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Matthew Wyatt, architect, of Great 
Russell-street. 





JOTTINGS IN EXETER. 

ONLY one or two buildings of any importance 
are at present in progress in Exeter. The 
eastern end of the site of the grammar-school, 
in High-street, is being built upon by the 
Exeter Arcade Company (Limited), who are 
erecting an arcade and coffee-tavern, from the 
designs of Mr. James Crocker, architect, Exeter, 
the builders being Messrs. Stephens & Son. 
The western portion of the site has been secured 
by the Government for new chief post-office 
buildings for the city. The new grammar- 
school buildings are being erected at Victoria 
Park, Mount Radford (about a mile from the 
city), from designs by Mr. Butterfield. Many 
of the citizens are greatly dissatisfied with the 
removal of the school, not only on account of 
the demolition of the ancient buildings, but 
because they feel that they are being practically 
deprived of what was essentially a school for 
the children of tradesmen and the better class 
of working men; and the promoters of the 
change are accused of intending to make the 
school into a “high-class school,” for the chil- 
dren of people higher in the social scale than 
those for whose children it was originally in- 
tended. ; 

For the new charch at Newtown, the plans 
sent in in competition by the architects of 
Exeter (to whom the competition was limited), 
are now under consideration. 

St. James’s Church, at the higher end of 
Sidwell-street. is being restored, under the 
direction of Mr. R. Medley Falford, architect. 

More thar. one interesting specimen of Do- 
mestic architecture has lately been demolished 
to make way for modern “improvements, — 
notably a house at the corner of Goldsmith- 
street. : : 

The Sanitary Exhibition remains open until 
the end of this week, but adventitious attrac- 
tions have had to be put — to draw the 

i The Militia band plays every even- 
ee use are other novelties, such - 
dancing dolls, and “ Try your weight, Sir : = 
this way the affair has, we hear, become quite 


popular. 


The statue of the Earl of Devon, in Bedford- 


cirens, is to be unveiled this Saturday, the — 
It is of bronze, on a granite base, and is the 
work of Mr. J. B. Steph ns, A.R.A., who is @ 
native of the “ Ever Faithful City. Statues 
of Mr. Denham (a local light) and Sir Thomas 
Acland, on Northernhay, and of Earl Fortescue, 
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136 THE BUILDER. 
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in the Castle Yard,—all in marble, are by the THE PARKES MUSEUM OF HYGIENE. 
same sculptor; so are the statue of the Prince 
Consort, in the Albert Memorial Museum, and Turis Museum was re-opened on Monday last 
the group of the “ Deerstalker,” now removed | (after the usual vacation) in connexion with the 
from Bedford-circus into Northernhay to —_— inaugural hier the Medical School 
wav for Lord Devon's statue. It is not often | at University College. here was a large at- 
that native talent is so largely appreciated by | tendance, and much interest was manifested in 
fellow-citizens. the collection of sanitary appliances, to which 
In the extensive workshops of Mr. Harry| many additions have been made of late, in- 
Hems, in Paris-street, a namber of works in/clading a model of a new ventilator presented 
carving and sculpture were in hand at the ae by Messrs. ty oer Ne Son, he vace the 
of our visit. They included a fine memorial |‘ Architrave Ventilator.’ ‘his ventilator is an 
pulpit and prayer-desk for the parish church of adaptation of the Currall patent, and has been 
St. Michael, sang nt — om sig? | — by Mr. — = oy es oe ee 
Mr. J. Stevens, architect, Manchester. 1e |} of making an architectural feature of the pro- 
pulpit is octagonal, and of — _ a | vision mane yy ese air of no provision 
style being Perpendicular. Eight detached | now admitted to be so necessary that ‘without 
columns rest upon the base, from which | it no apartment can be said to be properly ven- 
spring groins, carrying the body of the pulpit.|tilated. As its name indicates, this ventilator is 
In this, on each cant, is an ogee-headed niche, made to form part of the architectrave or frieze 
containing a sculptured figure, the whole being over doors and windows, the opening for the 
surmounted by anenriched cornice. The prayer- inlet and outlet of air being made above the 
desk and seat partake of the ornate character lintel or arch, or between them and the frame- 
‘f the —, —s ie — Me Pgh yt — thus oe ss et any i 
SS. David an ecilia, for the Rev. C. J. Rids- | interference with structara arrangements. e 
dale’s well-known church at Folkestone. These architrave ventilator is made of metal, and con- 
arefrom the sa gs a ap ag | sists 4 three “a peor pep. qpar such . 
of Reading. A fine rood-screen in oak is in pro-| way that it may be adjus to suit doors an 
cress for Rodmersham Church, near Sitting- | windows of various sizes. Acting both as an 
bourne, Kent. Of the criginal screen only one inlet and outlet, it is so constructed that while 
or two small fragments are left, and they have the incoming current of air is turned upwards, 
afforded the design for, and been incorporated | the fresh air is very quickly diffused, and is not 
in, the new work. The screen contains a great! carried direct to the ceiling, so as to cause a 
deal of delicate detail, and will be surmounted | down-draught, but when gas is being burnt, or 
by an elaborate cross. Some rich carved work} when from any other cause the air is hot or 
in old English oak is also in hand, from the oppressive, the ventilator immediately acts as 
designs of Mr. John Lessels, architect, Edin-| an outlet ; and in order that its action may be 
burgh ; in one of the circular panels an enlarged | regulated, whether as inlet or outlet, a con- 
and sculptared representation of the old seal | trolling lever is provided. 
of the Abbey of St. Bathan’s, at Berwick, has | 
been introduced. Stalls are in hand for St 
Michael’s Church, Honiton, where Mr. Hems has ’ Ean F 
already restored the rood-screen, which is 50 ft. ROAD F cypceesrio 2p STREET 
long, and the finest, perhaps, in Devonshire, for PAVEMENTS. 
it is groined its unbroken length on both sides. Tyee are several volumes descriptive of road- 
The two — screens —_ pel gre making, out of which some knowledge may be 
are now in Band, tn situ. r. Ldward -\sh- | obtained, and yet there may very little 
worth, of Exeter, is the architect concerned. useful information as to the best modern forms 
For tbe church of the Holy Cross, Standlake, of paying for streets over which there is the 
Oxon, Mr. Hems has just completed a series of | jargest and heaviest traffic. To settle as to the 
full-length angels for the hammer-beam roof.| best material and the best form several points 
Each angel holds an heraldic shield in its band. | reqnire to be considered. 
These figures, which are of oak, and 5 ft. high, Highways, streets in small towns, and streets 
ae oon executed from the designs of Mr. | in larger towns, over which the traffic is small, 
Clapton C. Rolfe, architect, Reading. Mr. Hems/| may have macadam formations, the foundation 
has been commissioned to execute thirty-two being concrete, and the surface hard broken 
figures of saints, martyrs, and virgins for the granite; otherwise, the hardest broken stone 
same church. He has also just commenced &! available. It is of the utmost consequence to 








es 


the vehicles within a given time, the 
moved, and the velocity. If there is a su 
foundation of cement concrete beneath to 
mud working through the joints to the surf; 
the surface-wear will not be sufficient to a 
mud, but there will be some wearing of the sto : 
and a considerable wearing of iron from ahaa 
tires and the shoes of horses. If there isa : 
and weak base, and the stones can be Hr 
into it, and the subsoil can rise, there will be a 
rough, uneven, and muddy surface. 

However good granite paving is in a town — 
that is, however smooth and solidly laid,—it is 
noisy and destructive to carriages, destructive 
to an extent the general public are very little 
aware of. Coachbuilders, however, know some. 
thing about it, as the best portion of their 
income is derived from repairs and renewals, 

Of all the road surfaces for streets of swift 
and heavy vehicular traffic, broken stone makes 
the worst; and if the foundation is soft, the 
dirtiest. A macadam stone street in London 
is merely a mill on which the stone is crushed 
and ground to mud in wet weather, and to dust 
in dry weather. The wet mud is, however, a 
disinfectant ; and, as such, does serve to cleanse 
the street from horse-droppings, but the dust, 
mixed with such filth, is most offeosive and in 
every way injurious to shop goods, to clothing, 
and to the lungs and throats of the inhabitants, 
The macadam surfaces at Victoria-street, White- 
hall, Great George-street, and Parliament. 
street, are a national disgrace. These streets 
and their condition ought to open the eyes of 
members of Parliament to the crass ignorance 
and stupidity of vestrymen. Streevs over which 
the combined wisdom of Parliament walks or 
drives to and from the Houses are the worst 
made, worst cleansed, and consequently the 
dirtiest in London. 

Of late, wood has come into use for street- 
paving, if one may speak of “ wooden paving 
stones,” as the Irishman spoke of “ wooden 
milestones,” or of the fireproof warehouse which 
was “flagged with cast-iron boards.” Bat to 
the wood-paving: this, when properly laid, 
possesses all the properties but one requisite for 
the best surface of a street of great tratlic. The 
surface is smooth, soft, and consequently noise- 
less, or nearly so. The lacking property is en- 
durance. Wood need not be expected to endure 
like granite, but the carriages moving over it 
will last much longer than when running over 
granite. The best wood-paving must be laid 
upon a foundation of Portland cement concrete 
from 6 in. to 9 in. in thickness, to be finished on 
the surface to absolute trath. The blocks of 
wood to be pine, 4 in., 5 in., or 6 in, in depth, 





Weight 
ficient 
prevent 


particularly rich font and cover,—in all, 13 ft.| obtain and use the hardest stone available, | according to the traffic, the blocks to be laid 
high,—for the parish church of Rotherham. It) eyen jf the first cost is more, as bad material|on a bed of tarred felt, and jointed with a 


is a memorial to the late Rev. W. Newton,| may be dear if given. 





bed of felt (close-jointed), A thin layer of 


vicar, and has been designed by Mr. J.P. Seddon./ Aj] roads and streets shonld have well-drained, asphalte over the concrete may take the place 
The font itself is of red Corsehill stone, and the | gy, and sound subsoils ; and all roads will wear|of the bed of felt, but both will be better. A 
cove! 18 of oak. In richness this font recalls to | better, lasting longer, if there is a bed, or founda. | sound soft wood will make a better surface than 
mind some of the sumptuous examples to be | tion, of concrete, from 3 in. to 9 in. in thickness.|tho harder woods, as the soft wood will give & 
met with in Norfolk For the interior decora- | This concrete to be the true road ; the covering, | little to the horses’ shoes and wheels of carriages, 
tion of the Citizen newspaper office, Glasgow, | or pavement of any sort, being only a veneering, | and rise by elasticity, producing the least noise. 


Mr. Hems has in hand @ number of carved | ¢, be renewed as worn out 


Such a street-surface will be even, smooth, and 


panels, of the so-called “Queen Anne” cha-|} Roads and streets should have smooth sur- water-tight ; there will be neither grit nor mad. 
racter, from designs by Mr. T. L. W 4800, | faces of such a nature as to afford a foothold,| In wet there will be no mud, in dry weather 
a ‘chitect, Glasgow. A rather rich reredos 18 11 | and allow wheels to roll with the least jumping. | there will be no dust; and such surface may be 
band for Cockington Church, near Torquay. It Wheels, in motion over an uneven surface, jamp| washed by hose and jet without injury to the 
is in oak, and consists of three canopied com. | and ram in proportion to the roughness of the| drains and sewers, such as would arise from 
partments, each terminating in a profusion of | »oad and the velocity of the wheels. A loco-| muddy stone pavementsor very muddy macadam. 


pinnacles and gablets. This has been designed | y,,1iye engine on the best ard smoothest steel 


If all things are considered, such as comfort 


by Mr. James Hine, architect, Plymouth, from rails, jumps, and rams in proportion to the|in riding, freedom from noise, from mud, and 


whose designs Mr. Hems is also making a font 


velocity. Railway engineers have found out| from dust, it will be cheaper to renew wood- 


for Delabole Church, Cornwall. This font is in by experi “ . . : h may be 
; : , . é J perience that swift trains punish the| paving every few years, as the case may ©, 
the fine white Beer stone of which Exeter |rails and roads most, and consequently cause | rather than to retain granite sets or macadam. 





Cathedral is in great part constructed. Among | most cost in maintenance and repairs. This is 
other works in hand in the shops are some | 


| true also asto street surfaces. 


One of the items of cost in changing from 


macadam to wood, is the breaking-up of the old 


er ee per a for Upper Re. | Railways use steel rails as offering most en-| road and the forming the Portland cement “~ 
matory, near Cork, of which Mr. S. Hennessy, durance under the weight, velocity, andramming| crete foundation. In some cases it will 


of that ¢ ty, is the architect. blows of the engines and trains. 





cheaper to retain the macadam crust, level 2 
The nearest approach to a steel-rail surface, | over with Portland cement, and on this lay the 


—_—_— for an ordinary street surface, is asphalte.| wooden blocks in the usual manner, raising the 


Tramways are not being considered. The|footwalks. Of course, there are many cases 


The Classes of Architecture and Con-| objection to aspbalte is its slipperyness in wear, | where this cannot be done, but where the road- 
struction at University College, London, will] under certain conditions of wet and gradient. | way must be broken up. 


be again conducted by Mr. T. Roger Smith.| Granite and limestone sets, and hard grit 


London is just now under a wood-pavement 


They will commence on Tuesday next, the| stones, make good pavements; but not the best, | furore, to which all who love comfort and quiet 
12th inst. Mr. Roger Smith will also repeat | as the surfaces are rough, from the dimensions | ness may most heartily wish success. 


the course of lectures on professional practice| and nature of the materials. Indeed, it is con- 


which he delivered for the first time last session | sidered necessary to lay such stone pavements|a usefal lesson, namely, : 
at this college. The class for the study of this] «ith open joints, to give foothold. The rough] roadways may be washed by hose and jet. 
Fubj ct will meet for the first time on Monday, | surface of the stone and the open joints constitute | Paris and in Vienna the stree ‘ 
the 25th inst. It may be worth while to state|a faulty street pavement. Carriages, carts,| washed and watered by hose and jet. 
tu any gentleman desiring to attend «| wagons, cabs, and, above all, spring-vans, if they | water belonged to properly-con 
tingle lecture in eithe r class as a visitor will] move at or above six miles per hour, roll, jump, | palities in London a similar process 
‘e admitted on giving bis name to the] andram, destroying the oad or street over which | adopted with great advantage. 


. bt to teach the vestries 
A thunder-storm oug that footwalks — 
D 
ts are regularly 
If the 


stituted munici- 
might be 








attencant. ; i 
tenant they move, in proportion to the number of 
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WOMAN AS A SANITARY REFORMER.* 


I staTE at once that the training required is 
siinple,—beyond simple ; that every woman who 
wills to go through it may go through it, and 
may become mistress by it of the destinies of 
the world. Not the Fates themselves were 
more the mistresses of the destinies of the race 
than the women of an educated commonwealth, 
who were conversant with the art of the preven- 
tion of disease and premature decay. A woman 
should master physiology so far as to understand 
the general construction of the human body. 
She should be rendered fully conversant with 
the different changes of food that are required 
for the digestive process in different periods of 
life; the extent to which the digestive powers 
should be taxed in infancy, childhood, adoles- 
cence, maturity, first and second decline, and 
old age. She should be made aware what sub- 
stances, taken as food, are of real and what of 
spurious quality. She should be taught the 
relationship which solid foods hold to liquid 
foods or drinks. She should be told what drinks 
are foods, and she should specially understand 
what are the particular foods required for the 
young during the periods of active growth. In 
illustration of the value of this last-named fa 
it may be stated that if women only knew what 
foods were requisite to feed the skeleton or bony 
framework of the living body while that 
skeleton is in the course of growth, and if she 
would act upon her knowledge, as she almost 
certainly would if she possessed it, there w 
hardly be one deformed child left in the land 
in one or two generations. Rickets, with all its 
attendant miseries of bowed legs, crooked 
spines, and humped backs, would pass away as 
if by the spell of an invisible enchantress 
After the understanding of the digestive system, 
the woman ahould learn the principal facts 
relating to the circulation of the blood, and the 
blood itself. Nor shonld she, in respect to the 
healthy organisation, be less informed respect- 
ing that breath of life which is ever being 
breathed into the living thing by the Eternal 
Chemist, whose constructions and resolutions are 
the motions, visible and invisible, of His eternal 
universe. The complete structure of those 
breathing lungs should be as plain before her 
as the outward form of the things she knows 
best. Equally clear to her should be the leading 
facts bearing on that receptive system of the 
body into which the external universe transports 
itself, and from which, in reflex response, the 
acts of life, the expressions, the movements, 
the thoughts, return in wavelike repetition back 
again, to become themselves external pheno- 
mena, linked, as such, with all the visible uni- 
verse. Tothe knowledge of nervous function it 
would be advisable to add to the store of elemen- 
tary principles a few facts respecting the great 
glandular system of the body, and of those night 
and day labourers of the body, the muscles, 
the woman should learn sufficient to be made 
aware of the advantages of so training the 
muscles to work that they shall be daily 
exercised, shall not be subjected to over-strain, 
shall be equally subjected, as far as_ possible, 
to healthfal labour. And of the bony skeleton, 
on which the muscular engines are laid, and 
which act as the passive framework and levers 
of the eogine, she should gather enoagh inform- 
ation to be conversant with all its outlines of 
form and chemical construction. Lastly, the 
woman should attain so mach instruction in 
reference to the great membraneous expauses 
as to know them also. She should learn the 
necessity of keeping the fanctions of the skia in 
due cleanliness and condition for work ; so thatthe 
bath should be considered as one of the neces. 
sities of the daily life, like a daily meal of cleanly 
substance. The living house thus generally 
learned, the sanitarian helpmate for ns who can 

do so little beyond our suggestion would be 
tempted to study until she completely mastered 
it, the mysterious construction of that deadly- 
lively house which, until lately, the architect and 
builder have pitchforked into street and square 
with facile and contented wisdom of wigwam 
descent. She would want to learn how the im 
maculate house is in every room provided with 
at least moderate ventilation. She would 
require to find out how most effactively and | 
economically she can maintain in the varying | 
seasons an even and equadle temperature. "s 18 
would aim to consider in what way she could | 
keep the air of the house free of that most | 
objectionable of mis thiefa, dast. She woald | 


* By Dr. BW. R thardwon, See p. 409. a 


jand that doubt it is in the réle of the 





demand to have marked for her on a map or 
plan the precise position of every drain-pipe in 
the establishment, and would insist, with intelli- 
gent skill, on having every drain kept as syste- 
matically clean as the china in the housemaid’s 
cupboard or the metal covers that make so 
many bright and effective pictures over the 
dresser of the well-arranged kitchen. She 
would see, not trusting to the mere word of 
any one, that those drains were properly ven- 
tilated so that sewer air could never enter the 
domain except as a burglar might enter, by 
special skill and violence, against which there 
is no absolute protection. She would learn 
enough of the chemistry of water to enable 
her to determine with as much facility as 
she could tell whether a looking-glass is clear 
enough to reflect back without fault the 
image of her face, whether a water was 
wholesome and drinkable; and she would have 
a sufficient amount of skill to direct how an 
impure water might be purified and made 
safe for her and hers to drink and use for all 
domestic requirements. She would see to it 
that damp had no place in any apartment. 
She would insist that where any living 
thing that ought not to be present in a 
house exists in it, that house is unclean, and in 
some way uniphabitable for health ; since health 
will not abide with anything that is uncleanly. 
She would see to the biennial parification of 
the dwelling, as though a Passover were still 
a universal belief and practice. She would 
make the very act of cleaning and cleansing 
clean; she would make the very best places for 
cleaning and cleansing—the scullery, the land. 
ing, the bath-room, the laundry—the cynosures 
of the household. Inthe art of perfection, or 
towards perfection of health, the educated woman 
would in her domestic sphere bring her best 
energies to understand the selection, the purifi- 
cation, the preparation, and the administration 
of foods and drinks. As she would keep seeds 
of certain pestilence from her fold, or vulgar 
poisons that kill outright, and proclaim at once 
with loud voice, “ accident, disease, or murder,” 
so would she do her best to keep out those re- 
fined and subtle poisons which, in and under the 
name of strong drinks, bring silently more acci- 
dent, disease, and marder into this inscratable 
world than all the other poisons put together, un- 
licensed though they be, and so little liked by 
the exciseman that he would fly them any dis- 
tance, the De’il himself in company, rather than 
so much as touch them with his divining rale. 
That she would acquire a thorough knowledge 
of the best art of cookery; that she would 
acquire a good knowledge in choosing foods in 
season; that she would become an adept in de- 
tecting actual wholesome from actual uowhole- 
some foods; that she would find out what foods 
are most suitable for persons of different age 
and constitution ; and that she would distribute 
food with well-balanced hand, neither feeding 
over indulgently nor parsimoniously, I take for 
granted. Butl expect she would learn to do 
more than all these things in relation to food. 
She would be able better than any one to put to 
the test the experience whether it is good or 
necessary to go to the living animal creation at 
all for human food. I am in doubt. It does 
not seem to me that man is constructed to be a 
carnivorous animal. It does not seem clear, 
putting the anatomical argument altogether 
aside, that it can be good to go to secondary 
sources of supply for our food when Nature 
bountifally presents them to us from her prime 
source. It does not seem reasonable that we 
shoald employ millions of living laboratories for 
our daily food, and take the risks of disease 
which they in endless forms produce and pro- 
pagate for us, when we can get all that is neces- 
sary without the chance of such production and 
of such propagation. It does not seem certain, 
when we know that the vegetable world is the 
original source of every particle of living food, 
and that carnivorous animals have to depend on 
the herbivorous for their supplies—so that car- 
nivorous feeding is an anomaly rather than a 
basic principle of nature—it does not, I repeat, 
knowing these things, seem certain that the 
cost of the support of the living laboratories 
is justifiable on any ground except the 
extravagant process of making work that 
work may be at hand and employment 
procarable. Still I am not sure whether 
the secondary supplies of food for man from 
the animal world are or are not necessary, 


educated woman to solve. Her discern- 


—= 
soon settle whether those about her were i 
jared or benefited by an exclusive vegetable a 4 
fruit diet. It has been one of the endeavours of 
my life to show that we living men and women 
make in our Own corporeal structures a refined 
atmosphere, which I have called a 
atmosphere, or ether,—an atmosphere 
present in due tension, distinguishes life; w} ick 
absorbed or condensed, distinguishes death. Ne 
atmosphere through which the external worl 
vibrates and pierces us to the soul; an atmo. 
sphere which, pure and clear, brings us pe 
and power, and judgment and joy; an atmo. 
sphere which, impure and clouded, brings us y., 
rest and weakness, and instability and misery 
We make it from foods and drinks, and as we 
make it, it makes us. Go into the wards of » 
lunatic asylum, and notice amongst the most 
troubled there the odour of the gases and tho 
vapours they emit by the skin and breath. Th st 
odour is from their internal atmosphere, their 
nervous ethereal emanation. They are mad; 
mad, we say, up to suicide, or murder, or any 
criminal folly. Can it be otherwise? They 
have secreted the madness; they are filled with 
it; it exhales from them. Catch it, condenso 
it, imbibe it, and in like manner it would madden 
any one. See, from the study of foods, out of 
which the radiant or deadly atmosphere is 
made. What fields of discovery open to the mind. 
A mother, watching the effect of food on her 
gloomy, satarnine child, may detect how she can 
so feed it that the cloud shall pass away. Happy 
mother of a child! Far, far happier mother, 
perchance, of science and hope. In some great 
establishments for the insane so much gloom is 
secreted in the nervous recesses of human 
frames, that many times a day, but for ex- 
cessive vigilance, some terrible hand would 
raise itself against itself, to kill itself. What if 
in a wiser day, however far off, the removal of 
that little cloud from a troubled child should 
show the way to the removal of those denser, 
blacker clouds which lower and create storms 
jin human breasts, overpowering altogether the 
}radiant nervous ether! What if from that 
|minor event this greater one should follow! 
What nobler accomplishment of noble deed 
could woman perform, save and except when 
she is the mother of her kind? Women should 
know the correct names and characters of the 
more common diseases, and they should know, 
by sight, the every-day contagious or com- 
municable diseases. All the best-known methods 
of prevencing disease should be at their finger's 
ends, and the rule of the sick-room should be 
their faithful care. The woman should know 
everything about registering the temperature 
of the sick room and degree of humidity; the 
mode of ventilation; the different special 
methods of feeding, washing, and changing the 
sick; the most efficient means of disinfecting, 
and of removing or destroying the poisons of the 
communicable diseases. How, in this way, the 
woman could help the physician none but tue 
physician can understand. 
“* Truth may never be confirm’d enough, 

Though doubt should ever slee} 

I declare it again, that if, in the managemoot 
and treatment of any of the acute and of many 
of the chronic diseases, you gave me, iu this 
climate, absolute control of the fire and the 
window of the sick-room, I could determine the 
course of the illness. There is no department 
of practice more neglected, in respect to prin 
ciples, than the management of offspring in 10s 
earliest youth. Love there is plenty of ; aé™m 
ration unbounded; rational systematic traiing 
the poorest that can be described. Women, 10 
addition to instruction on all the points above 
named, should understand the little appreciative 
law of temperaments; the nervous, the bilious, 
the sanguine, and the lymphatic. She should 
study the combinations of these, and she should 
observe how temperament influences health, 
taste, activity, and disease. From this she 
would learn how different natures would inter- 
mix in work or play, and what work, what piay 
would suit the nature. The sanguine pe ie 
ruddy and red, with blue eyes, red hair, strons 
muscle, quick movements, restless limb, ahe ned 
set to study at books, whilst she curbs a 
with no fear that books will kill, for 1 will ot 
live any book. The bilious child, with dark ey 
dark skin, black hair, stolid expression, thoug “i 
ful brow, she will not set to the stady of — 
as the work of life; for books may kill; ae 
sical exercise may save, but will never be — 
voluntarily to injury. The nervous arg 
fair skin, light hair, blue eye, quick but fee?” 
movement, timid glance, yet, perhaps, 
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es , 
bounded ambition, she will spirit gently; will | from your quarrels is absolutely imperative to 


balance between physical and mental labour ; | us, but it is also the best thing we can do for 
will apportion excess of neither, and will never} you. England and her colonies will be a refuge 
‘unduly to any effort. The lymphatic | to all who are tired of State despotism and of 


urge : litari : 
child, large of body, pale, with grey or blue/ militarism, and who wish to live under another 
eyes, brown hair, shambling step, watery lip,|economy. Power, no doubt, has a tendency to 


and slow determination, she will rouse to action | lark in your big guns, but happily, also, in strong 
both physical and mental, with the fall assur-| brains. In your social condition the army and 
ance that neither effort will do anything but | the bureaucracy absorb the best forces of the 
good. Beyond the study of temperaments, and | Country. We prefer to see ovr strong brains at 
the special dangers connected with them, she | work, not only in the political and military 
should devote her mind to the consideration of | spheres, but also in solving scientific and social 
what the learned D'Espine has designated | problems, in literary and artistic work, not to 
the mental contagions. She should study | mention theology and philosophy. Whether, in 
emotional contagion with especial care, and | the long run, your system will not prove weak 
on one emotion, that of fear, she should | as against ours remains to be seen. All we ask 
keep the most watchful observation, be-/is to be left alone. You cannot expect us 
cause she will discover it to be the most to put our brains at your disposal, to do 
common and disastrous of all contagions. the work which your own brains are quite 
She will never excite it for a moment by/as fit to perform. While you increase the 
story of superstition or dread. Finally, in| number of your officials and of your soldiers, 
physical psychological training there would|we open new channels for our trade; we 
standout for contemplation, and action founded | remove all that cripples the advance of edu- 
upon it, ope more subject,—that marvel of cation or of prosperity in the nation, You 
the marvellous in living phenomena, heredity | assimilate your citizens to some abstract ideal 
of type and action, extending to health, and | which you call State. We strengthen our posi- 
extending, alas! to disease in its deepest foun- | tion by adhering to independent, self-developed 
dations. She should stand to resist with her| principles, which constitute the natural links 
full persuasive might that process which I| between the English races. Our State is nothing 
have elsewhere called the intermarriage of | but the result of a living and healthy organism, 
disease. She will tell her sisters what that} which does not receive its inspiration from Go- 
terrible process means. She will tell that | vernment offices, but which is left to evolve its 
diseased heredity united in marriage means |own destinies by a number of influences, all of 
the continuance of the heredity as certainly | which escape our control. To the adjustment of 
as that two and two make four; that mad-| these self-acting forces we do not apply our 
ness, consumption, cancer, scrofula, yes, and {legal machinery,as youdo. They are left to 





certain of the contagious diseases, too, may | adjust themselves. We do not attempt to pro- | 


be perpetuated from the altar; and that the | duce a law-made nation, which meets a Govern- 
first responsibilities of parents, towards the} mentfunctionary atevery turn. The person in 
offspring they expect, ought tobe, not how to| England whose absence would probably be more 


'THE JOSIAH MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


THE opening of this important building was 
celebrated on Friday, October lst, when an in- 
augural address was delivered by Professor 
Huxley. The first stone was laid on the 23rd 
of February, 1875, and the building has been 
erected from the designs and under the personal 
superintendence of Mr. Jethro A. Cossins. We 
give aview of the college and plansof the ground- 
floor. Not long ago we printed some particulars 
of the stracture, buat it will probably be thought 
convenient if we now describe it pretty fully at 
the risk of repeating what has been said before. 
Of the admirable foander’s remarkable career 
we spoke in our last number. 

The site on which the college stands extends 
from Edmund-street to Great Charles-street, 
and comprises about an acre of land, with a 
frontage of 150 ft. to the former thoroughfare, 
and a depth of 133 ft.; but only about half the 
ground is at present covered with buildings. 
These are arranged around two quadrangles, 
the main block fronting to Edmund-street, and 
a range of buildings of about the same bulk 
standing parallel with it at the rear. The two 
are connected by east and west wings, and by 
a covered central corridor and out-offices, which 
divide the enclosed space into two open courts, 
each of ample extent for the purposes of light 
and ventilation. With the exception of the east 
; wing, all the buildings are four stories in height, 
and in the centre of the principal facade a large 
museum has been provided, partly in the lofty roof. 
The whole of the walls are of brick and stone. 
For the front in Edmand-street an excellent 
| deep-red brick from Kingswinford has been em- 

ployed, with Portland, Bath, and Bolton Wood 
stone for the windows and other details. The 





i 
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provide for wealth and position over which | felt than that of any functionary is the boy who| elevation is symmetrical, having the principal 


they have no control, but that preliminary |sells the penny newspaper. Whether it is a! 


entrance in the centre. It is in the thirteenth- 


healthy parentage which is the foundation of| better thing that a nation should be} century style, with details of a somewhat 


health, and without which position and wealth| guided by uninspired writers, by leaders | 


are shadowy legacies indeed. Delicate ground, 
you may say. I admit the fact. But in a/| depositaries of the secret of the State ideal, may | 


u 
world in which those who study the living! well be left to the future to determine.” The | 
and the dead most carefully rarely see a man} Anglo-Saxon world is a planetary system in | 
or woman hereditarily free from disease, even itself. It moves in its own orbit. The voices | 
this ground must be entered on by the en-| of Anglo-Saxons all over the world murmur with 
lightened scholar. I touch on it here for the} no uncertain sound what is the duty of English | 
best of all reasons, that the subject it includes, | statesmen. Do not seek, they murmur, to adjast | 
affecting deeply the human heart in its sym- | the balance of power. Do not attempt to meddle | 
pathies and affections, is one on which the} with the internal constitution of other States. 
influence of woman, the arbitress of the natures 
that are to be, is all potent for good or for/the world. 
evil. To know the first principles of animal 
physics and life; to learn the house and its 
perfect management; to learn the simpler | itself is threatened. 
problems relating to the fata! diseases ; to ordain 

' training of the young; to grasp the ele-jof Europe. 
ments of the three psycho-physical problems ; 
the human temperaments, the moral contagions 
with their preventions, and the heredities of | 
disease with their preventions,—these, in all | 
respect and earnestness, I set before this Con- 
“ress as the heads of the educational pro- 


good object, and to ward off perils. Increase 


her Majesty’s subjects in England, in Canada, 
in Australia, in India, in Africa. Let England 
xramme for our modern woman in her sphere and Scotland continue to be, — what they 
of life and duty. Let these studies be hers,| have never ceased to be,— Parent Homes. 
and once more may be applied to her the pro- | Increase their attractiveness, that they may 
mise of that wisest of men, with whose words I| always be looked upon with filial affection. 
opened this discourse: “She shall rejoice in| Wherever we go, the end and aim is to return 
time tocome. The heart of her husband doth|to our English home. Gnuide and control our 
safely trast in her.” And,—sun and sum of | generous impulses when we might be committed 
all hopes, ambitions, happiness !—‘‘ Her children | to rash courses. Extinguish old abuses and 
risé up and call her blessed.” prevent new ones from cropping up. Invigorate 
the social system where it shows decay. Remove 
a the obstacles which stand in the way of genius. 
CONGRESS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE | Give 38 knowledge for growth, as has been 

ny * BS forcibly said. Recognise individaal merit 
ASSOCIATION. wherever it is found. Elevate, not the State, 


Tur Congress of the Social Science Associa-| but the individual citizen, who by individual 
‘ion was opened in Edinburgh on Wednesday | effort strengthens our social system. The respect 
last under promising auspices, and we shall. as paid to our scientific men, to our men of letters, 
usual, make our readers acquainted with the to our artists, we consider ennobling to the 
pith of such of the P%pers and discussions as national life. The great trust we have com- 
may seem to be the most likely to interest them. mitted to you is one of constant watchfulness. 
The inaugural address of the president of the |‘ Viyilate, Deo confidentes,’ should be your and 
Association, the Right Hon. Lord Reay was|our motto. We do not wish to establish a 
delivered on Wednesday evening, in a Free|cementing bond of union for Anglo-Saxon 
Assembly Hall. The Right Hon. Jobn M‘Laren greatness other than that which we have in- 
are his address as President of the Jurispru-|herited from our ancestors: a stanch, brave, 
cence Department on Thursday morning; im-| and deliberate obedience to the precepts of 
mediately after which the sittings of the various liberty, which are never antagonistic to cautious 
“epartments in their several rooms were opened. progress ; and cautious progress alone is unin- 
Th word Reay’s address was entirely political. | terrapted progress.” 
"ne concluding two paragraphs, which we print The address of the President of the Health 
sufficiently show the purport of it :— ei department, Dr. John Beddoe, will be delivered 
If a Continental statesman asks me whether | on this Saturday morning (the 9th), and that of 








England does not yield too much to the instinct | the President of the Art Department, Professor 
of isolation, I give him this answer: ‘ Isolation | Richmond, on Tuesday, the 12th. 





French character. The ground-floor is raised 


of various schools of thought, than by the| 7 ft. above the street level, and a massive plinth 


of Bramley Fall stone is carried to this height. 
It is somewhat unfortunate that the space in 
front of the college is only partially-open ground, 
so that it is impossible to get a full view of the 
whole structure. The college is entered by a 
deeply-recessed arch, with shafts of grey York 
stone. Their bases stand above the plinth, and 
thus the mouldings and all details liable to 
damage are placed above the reach of injury 


Do not pretend to be arbiters of the destinies of | from accident or otherwise. The entrance is 
Do not enter into engagements | closed by handsome wrought-iron gates, sliding 
which are not imperatively required. Do not | into grooves in the jambs. Over the gateway 
fetter in any way our freedom, unless freedom | projects a stone balcony, above which is an 
Prevent any attack being | elaborate oriel window, of two stories in height. 
made on the independence of the weaker States The lofty central gable, against which the upper 
Promote concert whenever and | part of the oriel abuts, is terminated by a mer- 
wherever you can, leaving the responsibility to | maid,—the crest of the generous founder of the 
those States who decline to co-operate for a/| institution, at a height of 122 ft. above the 


}pavement. All the windows,—and there are 


the fund of prosperity to be distributed among | sixty of them in front of the building, besides 


ithe dormers and oriels,—have geometrical 
|tracery within recessed arches, with moulded 
and shafted jambs, the latter having carved 
capitals. A stove balcony extends along the 
whole of the front, at the level of the roof, and 
is stopped at the angles of the several blocks by 
octagonal turrets, carried out from the lines of 
the front on moulded corbels. On the fagade at 
various points are carved the arms of Birming- 
ham, Warwickshire, Worcester, Worcestershire, 
and of Sir Josiah Mason. The roofs, which are 
of @ very steep pitch, are red-tiled, and are 
pierced by dormers. 

Entering the college by the groined porch, 
which has monided ribs, resting on dwarf 
columns, with carved capitals, the spaces be- 
tween the wall ribs being filled with geometrical 
tracery and carved spandrels, the visitor finds a 
central corridor, about 100 ft. long by 8 ft. 6 in. 
broad, with transverse corridors branching to 
the right and the left. The latter conduct to 
the offices connected with the administration of 
the college, a room allotted to the Neturel 
History Society, and two professors’ rooms. The 
side corridore turn northwards alovg the wings 
of the building. In the eastern wing there are 
two rooms and a class-room for the use of female 
students, and in the western two class-rooms 
and an assistant’s room for males. [hese rooms, 
which are about 15 ft. square, have windows 
looking into the quadrangles, and also receive 
light from the corridors. The corridors end in 
smaller doors to the apartments in the northern 
main block, to which, however, the — 
approach is by the central corridor. apr - 
ing along the latter from the entrance, the 
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visitor firs: passes on his right the handsome 
main staiccase from basement to top, which 
opens from the corridor, and is divided from it 
by an arcade of moulded arches, resting on 
polished Aberdeen granite colamns, with carved 
capitals. A door opposite leads to cloak-room, 
lavatory, &c. 
staircases throughout are of stone, with shafted 
jambs, carved capitals, and moulded arches. 
There are also staircases at the extremity of the 
transverse corridors communicating with every 
story, and descending into the basement. 

Atthe extreme end of the central corridor are 
two fine apartments, each 48 ft. by 30 ft. The 
one on the right is the library and reading-room, 
and has behind it an ante-room, which can either 
be used as a place for conversation or as a 
separate reading-room for ladies. The room on 
the left is the physics laboratory, fitted with 
every requisite. It alsohasan ante-room, which 


is set apart for apparatus, and a dark room for | 


spectroscope studies. The western corridor is 
continued past the end of this room along the 
annexe, which projects further towards Great 
Charles-street, and in which are provided a 
workshop and two rooms, at the disposal of the 
professor of physics. 

On reaching the first floor by the principal 
staircase, a short turn to the left conducts to 
the rooms facing Edmund-street. The chief 
and central room is the chemical-lecture theatre, 
49 ft. by 33 ft., fitted with seats tier above tier, 
for the accommodation of 155 students. The 
male students will occupy the lower half, and 
the female students the seats above and behind 


them, a separate entrance being provided for | 


each sex. The arrangements for the convenience 
of tbe lecturer or demonstrator are complete. 
He has a long table fitted with sinks, mercury- 
bath, down-draught fiues (to carry away the 
noxious fumes that may be evolved in any of 
the demonstrations), and taps supplying hydro- 
gen gas, oxygen gas, and water, with improved 
arrangements for regulating thesupply. In the 
wall behind the lecturer is a niche, closed by a 
shutter, for the purpose of receiviog prepara- 
tions and appliances from his assistant in the 
ante-room, with which it communicates on the 
other side. 
stench-flae over, in which any process may be 
carried on in sight of the students. The theatre 
is admirably lighted, but can in a few moments 
be rendered dark by the drawing of opaque 
blinds, with which the whole of the windows 
are furnished. Reference has already been made 
to the ante-room for the lecturer’s assistant. 
This is a large apartment, furnished with slabs, 
siuks, stench-flues, and everything which could 
be desired for the preparation of chemical ex- 
periments and demonstrations. Behind this 
there is another room, in which what are called 
chemical collections may be permanently kept 
in readiness. Leaving the lecture-theatre by a 
door at the top of the anditorium, there is a 
class-ro\m for electricity and another for mag- 
netism, &c. These complete the front rooms on 
the first floor. In the west corridor are rooms 
for the biological professor and demonstrator, 
and adjoining them is a room for models em- 
ployed in the biological department, which 
occupies the adjoining end of the north block. 
The corresponding corridor on the east side is 


The windows of the corridors and | 


There is also a glazed niche, with | 





lor back range, and are lighted both by windows 

and skylights. These measure together about 
/104 ft. long by 32 ft. wide, and are divided by 
a screen in the centre. The larger laboratory 
is for qualitative analysis, and the smaller for 
quantitative. The arrangements have been the 
subject of great thought and investigation by 
the architect, with a view to render them as 
complete and well-devised as possible. In the 
qualitative laboratory there are four double 
operating-tables, fitted with sinke, gas, and 
water for forty students, and there is a large 
unencumbered table in the middle of the apart- 
ment for long trains of chemical apparatus. 
The sinks at the tables are drained into de- 
| positing-tanks, where valuable deposits are 
lretained. Along the walls sre ten niches for 
‘operations giving off fames, each provided with 
‘a flae, which rapidly carries off the vapours 
| produced into the outer air. There are slabs at 
each window for investigations requiring a large 
amount of daylight, and shelves are arranged 
along the walls with all the reagents required 
by the students in their investigations. At the 
end of the laboratory are slabs and ovens for 
drying purposes. The laboratory for quantita- 
tive analysis is a little shorter than the one 
just described. In addition to fittings and 
appliances similar to those in the other labora- 
tory for thirty-two students, there are two large 
ventilated niches lighted from the back. There 
is an extra room in the annexe for gas analysis, 
another for delicate weighing operations, and a 
room for the demonstrator. The western wing 
is not carried above the first-floor, but the eastern 
wing affords accommodation for a chemical 
|reference library and reading-room, a room for 
'combustions and fusions, and a steward’s store- 
room. From the latter the students will be 
able to obtain all the apparatus they may 
require, on leaving a receipt with the steward. 

In addition to the floors previously described, 
over the third floor, in the centre of the front 
block, is a large and lofty room, with open 
timber roof, and partially lighted from the top, 
intended for use as # museum. The basement 
story, extending under the whole of the ground- 
floor, is lofty and well lighted, and contains 
store-roome., 

The ventilation and warming of the college 
are upon an improved and effective plan. Near 
the centre of the area rises a very large chimney- 
stack to a height of about 160 ft., and it is 
divided into three flues by thin partitions. The 
central flue carries the smoke from the boiler, 
and heats the air in the adjoining flues, which 
are used for ventilating the lecture-theatres. 
The pipes from the fame-niches in the chemical 
laboratories also communicate with the stack by 
means of a horizontal flue round the walls. The 
warming is effected by a coil of pipes, containing 
1,475 superficial feet, placed in a vault in the 
sub-basement. These are warmed by the water 














that giving access to three rooms to be used for 
apparatus and other purposes in connexion with 
the physics department. The first floor of the 
north main block is occupied by two other) 
lecture-theatres,—one for biology and mathe. | 
matics, and the other for physics; the latter | 
47 ft. by 30 ft., and the former a little amaller, | 
with preparation-rooms at the endof each. The. 
biological department is the one nearest the | 
projecting anuexe mentioned in the description 
of the ground-floor, and in this are provided a} 
biology workroom and musenm. 

The second-floor, or top story, is principally 
devoted to the chemical department, for which 
the arrangements are of the most extensive and 
complete kind. A large room, 52 ft. by 33 fc., 
in the front of the building, over the chemical 
lecture theatre, will be used as a general 
assembly and examination room. The window 
of this room is the oriel, which forms such a 
conspicuous feature in the facade; it is a lofty 
well-proportined apartment, and will be avail. 
able for meetings of scientific societies. Upon 
one side of it are the private study and private 
laboratory of the chemistry professor, fitted up 
with every requisite for research; and on the 
other side are rooms for the curator of the 
museum and for class purposes. The labora- 
tories are situated end to end in the north block 











| floor opposite the central stairs, while the larger 
/number of closets are in the yard beyond, and 


from the large boiler, and the air from the 
courts, passing over the pipes, is conducted by 
flues to every room in the building. In summer, 
cold air is admitted into the rooms by the same 
means. The drains are ventilated into a sepa- 
rate flue, carried up into the main shaft. 
Another important feature is the lavatory 
accommodation, which is ample and complete, 
there being cloak-rooms and lavatories on every 


entirely cut off from the main building. A lift 
runs through all the floors for taking up stores 
and other things, and there is also a common 
shaft carrying the gas and water pipes, the 
junctions to which are easily accessible upon each 
floor. There are about one hundred rooms in 
the college, and 370 windows, while at present 
about 8,000 ft. of gas-piping have been used. 

Sie Josiah Mason has built the college, and 
has furnished its various departments with the 
necessary fittings entirely at his own cost, so 
that the resources of the trustees remain un- 
touched. Mr.J. A. Cossins, as his architect, 
has devoted himself to the work. 

The building has been erected without making 
a single contract. The architect himself laid 
out the work, engaged and superintended the 
workmen, and saw personaily to the execution 
of every detail. Mr. Hodgkiss was his manager ; 
the stonework has been executed by Mr. 
Prothero; the carving is by Mr. J. Smith: 
Messrs. Camm, Brothers, have supplied the orna- 
mental glass; the gasfittings are by Messrs. 
R. W. Winfield & Co.; the wrought-iron en- 
trance-gate is by Messrs. C. Smith & Sons, 
Deritend; the painting ty Mr. Potter; and 


the Salisbury City Workhouse should “ 
to the ground, and in its place a choir chapel ‘ 
built by the Dean and Chapter of the cathedral, 
has met with considerable opposition <1 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Bui 

ings. Andley Hail, 

dates back to a period 
and is noticeable as a fino example 0 


seen, 
Joinery Company; the rest, including the fit 
tings of the lecture-theatre and laboratori : 
having been made in the college workshone 
under the superintencence of the architert’ 
The furniture for the trustees’ room and the 
assembly-room has been made by ln 
Marris & Norton; and other rooms have ‘enn 
farnished by Messrs. Chamberlain, King ; 
Jones, and Messrs. Manton & Sons. 

The building will probably cost about 60 0001 
and the income from the endowment igs from 
38,0001. to 4,0001. a year. 

The trastees have power, we are glad to say to 
make provision for instraction in art as well as in 
science; and by a supplemental deed they are 
authorised to include in the course of study cer. 
tain subjects requisite for the training of medical 
students. 





NEW BUILDINGS AND EXTENSIONS AT 
PAINTERS’ HALL. 


PAINTER-STAINERS’ Hatt, in Little Trinity. 
lane, is in the hands of the builders. The existing 
building, which replaced the old hall,—destroyed 
by the Great Fire of London,—is said to have 
been erected and first opened in 1669, being 
thus 210 years old.* The principal frontage of 
the hall is in Little Trinity-lane, but advantage 
is being taken of the inclosed open area above 
the Metropolitan District Railway, on the north 
side, to put a new face on the ancient structure, 
visible from Quaeen Victoria-street. This new 
elevation is built with red brick, the style of 
architecture being of the Queen Anne type. 
The frontage is surmounted by a larga central 
pediment, with the arms of the company carved 
in red brick. Two lofty arched windows, in three 
divisions, on the east and west sides of the front- 
age respectively, are intended to be filled in with 
| stained glass, containing the arms of all the past 
| masters of the company. This new frontage will 
}form the north side of the dining-hall of the 
| company, which is being enlarged in that direc- 
| tion to the extent of about 12 ft., and when com. 





| pleted this apartment will be about one-half 


i . * «* 
| larger than its present size, and capable of dining 


| between 300 and 400 guests. The restorations 
|likewise include a new roof, immediately over 
| the Little Trinity-lane frontage. 

Mr. Edis is the architect, and the contractors 
are Messrs. Watson, Brothers, of Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place. Mr. Thorn is clerk of the works. 








THE WIDENING OF COVENTRY-STREET. 


Tue Coventry-street improvement project will 
now shortly be carried out, when this West-end 
thoroughfare will be considerably widened on 
the south side, from Whitcomb-street, near 
Leicester-square, to its junction with the Hay- 
market, so as to make it about 60 ft. in width, 
and bring it into direct line with Piccadilly. A 
few weeks ago the materials of the whole of the 
houses and shops which are required to be taken 
down in order to carry out the improvement 
were sold, and the site upon which they stood 
is now almost cleared. The property cleared 
away comprises nearly thirty houses and shops 
in Ooventry-street, Oxenden-street, Princes- 
street, Whitcomb-street, and also four large 
houses and shops and other places of business 
on the east side of the Haymarket. Of the 
entire area occupied by the four separate 
buildings in the Haymarket which have been 
taken down for the improvement, the site upon 
which two of them stood, at the angle of 
Coventry-street and the Haymarket, will form 
part of the widened thoroughfare, whilst the 
two houses which joined them, lower down in 
the Haymarket, will be rebuilt. The improve- 
ment will likewise lead to the erection of a 
superior class of buildings on the south side of 
Coventry-street, set back in the direction 0 
Oxenden-sireet, Princes-street, and Whitcomb- 


street respectively. 
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* Some particulars as to the rebuilding of the Hall, . 








some of the movable fittings by the Midland 





gone with some notes of the company’s history, 


‘ound in our last volume, p. 678. 
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DESIGN FOR THE WESTMINSTER 
PAROCHIAL OFFICES. 


+» iInatrate the design for the Westminster 
a Messrs. Lee & Smith, architects, to 
which the first premium was awarded ; giving 
the principal elevation and plan of the ground- 
qoor. We append some of the particulars given 
by the architects themselves to explain the 
design. They say they have considered the 
vostry-hall the most important matter, and have 
placed it in a position where the deliberations 
can be carried on in quietude and free from the 
noise of the streets. It is lighted by windows 
on three sides, the dimensions of hall being 49 ft. 
by 44 ft. and 25 ft. high, witha gallery at one end 
for strangers, and & retiring-room on the same 
level as the gallery, which is over the hat and 
coat room. The hall is approached by a@ stair- 
cage with steps 6 ft. 6 in. wide, rising from an 
inner hall, 32 ft. 6 in. by 24 ft. 6 in., lighted and 
ventilated by @ lantern-light. This staircase 
also gives access to the committee-room, 42 ft. 





by 22 ft. 9 in. and 20 ft. high, the two smaller 
oommittee-rooms, the library, room for deputa- | 
tions and strangers’ gallery, the hat and coat 
room before referred to, and the lavatories and 
conveniences. 

The library, or members’ tea-room, is provided 
with a serviog-room in connexion with the house- 
keeper's staira. 

The ground-plan shows the chief entrance 
in the centre of the main front in Little Charles- | 


“THE PRACTICE OF AN ARCHITECT.” 


We took occasion, some time since, to point 
out what we conceived to be the errora and 
injurious tendencies of an article published in 
the British Quarterly and titled “The Profes- 
sion of an Architect.” In the current number 
of that periodical the editor has allowed a writer, 
Mr. Roger Smith, also to say something on the 
other side of the question, and it may be useful 
to repriat a portion of his article. In the first 
part of it the writer obviously follows some of 
our lines :— 

A professional man is one who either with his 
hands or his brain does for the individual who 
employs him work of more or less consequence 
or difficulty which the employer cannot perform 
for himseif. A profession seems to have been 
80 called to signify the fact that the person 
holding it professes or puts himself forward as 
an expert in some one thing. For example, the 
profession of law, of arms, of medicine is taken 
up by men who profess themselves skilled ir. 
law, in warfare, or in the healing art. An archi- 
tect professes to be able to advise about build- 
ings and to represent his employers in conduct- 
ing the erection of buildings; that is to say, to 
design, saperintend, and direct them. And 
before we can talk of the fine art of architec- 
ture, it is indispensable that all relating to con- 
trivauce and construction is first fully provided 
for. Many buildings, indeed, make no preten- 
sion to be called works of art, and in the 


quick at seizing the essential idea or ideas upon 
which his building depends for its success aa 
contrivance; and he must be sure as well as 
quick. This kind of insight is only acquired by 
practice and training, and were there no other 
reason why an architect must be a man of good 
special cultivation as well as good natural 
abilities, this part of his work is in itself suf. 
ficiently difficult to require an accomplished 
specialist. 

The design, in its earlier stages, rather im- 
plies than sets forth much that will have to be 
foreseen and provided; bat from the first ita 
author ought to be able to see that it is capable 
of being carried out in all its details, whether 
of arrangement, construction, artistic design, or 
cost; and as he advances, he has to grasp all 
these matters and hold them, so to speak, in a 
strong grip ; for if any one of them escape him, 
his work is likely to prove unsuccessful. 

The design of a building is, moreover, not 
complete, even if its arrangements are such as 
to make it fit for its intended use, unless it be 
thoroughly sound, stable, and well considered 
asa stracture. This requirement—a very wide 
one—calls for a knowledge of materials, their 
strength and nature, and the mode of putting 
them together; of foundations, and the modes 
of making them secure ; and of the forces which 
are at work sappiog the stability of structures, 
either by way of gradual decay or of a sudden 
and violent attack; and such knowledge the 
architect requires to possess, and is called upon 








street, by a vestibule, 16 ft. by 16 ft., on one side | strictest sense of the term are not architecture ; | to exercise,in a way which varies more or lesa 
of which is the hall-keeper’s room, and on the for although all architecture is building, it by | with every building. [t should be remarked, 


| 


other a waiting-room, so that any person enter- | no means follows that all building is architec- | too, that the circumstances of the present day 
ing comes immediately under the notice of the | ture; but even for such works the experience, | not infrequently call for close economy in 


hall-keeper. 


Both these rooms communicate | the skill, the scientific attainments, and the| the use of materials and the appropriation of 


with the large inner hall and corridor. Opposite | business tact of the architect are as much | space, so that the limit of stability is often un- 


the entrance, and across the inner hall, is a) 
corridor, 10 ft. wide, on either side of which are | 
the offices of the surveying, sanitary, and legal | 
lepartments. On the left of the main hall is a) 

rridor, 8 ft. wide, in which are the following | 
rooms,—First, the hall-keeper’s room, then that 
of the housekeeper, and opposite these the gas- 
testing office, and at the further end the rate- | 
collectors’ room, with separate entrance and | 
waiting lobby. 

It will be seen, by looking at the ground-plan, | 
that the departments are divided into three :—_ 
1. The vestry clerk; 2. Surveyor, medical 
officer, and solicitor; 3. The rates and gas. 

The large hall for meetings of the ratepayers 
is provided at the back, and willin this position 
afford room for 1,000 persons, this being the 
number suggested in the instractions. 

The principal entrance to the hall will be 
from the main front, directly down a corridor, 
10 ft. wide, with additional entrance in 
(iardener’s-lane, which, in the event of the hall 
being let on any special occasion, will render it 
eutirely independent of the vestry-hall and 
offices should it be so desired. The necessary 
space for accommodating 1,000 persons cannot 
be obtained without a gallery: this can be| 
formed at one end or by a gallery all round | 
the room. The materials for the exterior would 
be bricks and terra cotta. 

The entrance-hall, staircase, gallery, corridor, | 
large committee-room, and vestry-hall will 
receive a certain amount of decoration to give 
them the dignity requisite for a public building 

The roofs of the front are carried up to give 
height and dignity to the building, surrounded 
48 it is by high structures. 

The small scale of drawing for the elevation 
failed so completely, the designers say, to show 
the details of the building, that they prepared 
one on a larger scale; and they further note 
that they have not made three elevations, as 
according to their plan only two will be seen: 
— a considerable saving woald be 
elected, by using which the principal fronts 
a be rendered somewhat more ornamental 
+ leas Prongninp be the case, having 

( m named for the cost. 





ves H. Bessemer and the Freedom of the 
on “ a Gold Casket, designed and manufac- 
oe bape J. W. Benson, of Ludgate-hill, illus- 
— ‘he process of the conversion from the raw 
= 4 to the application of the steel. It is of 
; i English design, surmounted by a modelled 
gure of Commerce, standiog between a stack of 
ci and the converter. On either side of the 
= 4 on are vignettes (in repoussé work) 
pared - W. Railway Locomotive (entirely 
pro ey of this steel, and standing on its 

rails) and of a steel-clad ship. 








required as where there is also an intention to 
aim at producing artistic work. 

In the works which make undoubted claims 
to be our architecture in the most rigid sense 
that can be attached to the term, we do not find 
anything that exempts them from the conditions 
already laid down. Cathedrals and churches 
equally require to be planned, drawn out, esti- 
mated, contracted for, superintended, and paid 
for, and thereis nothing in their nature which 
places them in these particulars in a different 
category from common buildings. When it is 


/ complained that architecture has become a pro- 
|fession, the complaint is as unreasonable as 


though it were directed against the medical or 
the legal profession. It is a more reasonable 
ground for both complaint and regret that 


architecture is sometimes attempted by men, 


who are by no means competent to act as pro- 
fessional advisers. Persons of undoubted ability 
as draughtsmen, but not otherwise qualified, 
have sometimes obtained the position of archi- 
tect to a building, and naturally euough have 
landed the undertaking in difficulties financial 
or structural, or both. 

The unfortunate facility with which any one 
may assume the title of “architect,” and the 
chances left open to all comers by the competi- 
tion system, have together occasionally enabled 
such men to secure works of considerable im- 
portance and prominence. The result has often 
been severe disappointment and pecuniary loss 


'to the employer, and sometimes complete dis- 


aster to the so-called architect, and has un- 
fortunately reflected discredit upon the profes- 
sion for which he had not fully qualified him- 
self. 

It may be assumed, however, as a point 
which few persons will venture to contravene, 
that whatever be the artistic excellences of the 
buildings to which we give the name of Modern 
Architecture, they must, if they are to be built 
at the present day, be designed and erected by 
persons capable of working under such condi- 
tions as those just laid down, and not apt to run 
counter to them. And it is only so far as the 


‘profession of the architect is adapted to the con- 


ditions under which it has to work that it can 
falfilits duty to the public. The nature of that 
duty, often exceedingly arduous, and never un- 
important, may have been to a large extent 
inferred from the statements already made ; but 
perhaps a slight sketch of the ordinary routine 
of an architect’s usual procedure in connexion 
with a building may not be out of place. 

The first duty of an architect in connexion 
with a new work is to inform himself exactly as 
to what is wanted. The variety of the objects 
for which buildings are required makes very 
large demands upon the intelligence, the adroit- 
ness, and the training of the man to whose lot 
it falls to design them. An architect has to be 


avoidably approached. Now, too, it is more 
often than formerly necessary to provide for a 
mode of occupation exceptionally trying to the 
fabric. Public halls, for example, with their 
crowded audiences, are, in modern towns, as a 
rule placed on upper stories, so that the safety 
of some thousands of people depend upon the 





provision of ample strength in the construction 
| of their floors. Commercial acd manufacturing 
| buildings, again, are often made to support vast 
‘loads; the floors of others are crowded with 
| heavy machinery in rapid motion, while sach 
| Constructions are commonly built with an 
economy that verges on parsimony, so that it is 
_easential to make them strong and secure with- 
| out rendering them costly. This is not always, 
if ever, an easy task. 
| It has been pointed out that all the appli- 
‘ances and contrivances in use at the present day, 
and all the building material obtainable in every 
part of England and many foreign parts, are 
at the disposal of the architect, and that every 
portion of the country is open to him as his 
field. It is consequently necessary for him, if 
he is to be equal to his opportunities, to know 
‘something of the materials, the climatic condi- 
tions, and the local building customs of every 
part of this country ; and this alone implies that 
much varied information has been got together 
such as is difficult to obtain, and can only be 
acquired by diligent personal search. The 
various mechanical and scientific appliances 
, available in buildings also require to be under- 
‘stood. The architect should know which of 
them will suit his client’s purposes, and should 
be able to secure that those which are selected 
for employment shall be efficiently and properly 
introduced. This involves no small knowledge 
of men as well as inventions; for it is not only 
necessary to know what contrivanc’s are best, 
but also what artificers or tradesmen can be 
relied upon to construct or fix those contrivances 
in @ workmanlike manner, and with a good 
prospect of their answering the end for which 
they are to be employed. 
The part of the work done by the architect in 
his own room culminates in the preparation of a 
complete set of working plans and of a speci- 
fication descriptive of the materials and labour 
to be employed. The undertaking then enters 
on another stage. The architect has to direct 
the negotiations, measurements, &c., which re- 
sult ultimately in an arrangement with con- 
tractors or tradesmen who shall execute the 
work, and he then personally and by deputy 
supervises the carrying of it out to completion. 
During its progress he has to certify from time 
to time that such payments on account as are 
agreed upon have become due; and at its close 
it is his duty to settle and state the final 
accounts. Now it is of all things necessary for 
the successful discharge of these duties that the 
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he should be strong enough not to be afraid of 
the people with whom he has to negotiate, and 
over whom he has to exercise control. How far 
an architectural draughtsman and a superior 
operative acting together,—the combination 
recommended in “The Profession,” &c.,—would 
be able to obtain the necessary command over 
an energetic, unscrupalous, overbearing, aud 
wealthy coutractor may be doubted; yet if a 
man of that class obtains a building contract, it 
depends almost solely upon the architect’s 
personal influence, straightforwardness, and in- 
dependence to keep him in his place and to 
secure the due execution of his contract. 

Above all things, the direction of a building 
operation requires the services of a man of 
upright, straightforward, independent integrity. 
The writer of the article under reply has per- 
mitted himself to insinuate that it is a common 
practice with architects to receive bribes, which 
he dignifies by the name of “sly percentages,” 
from the tradesmen whose work they have t 
superintend. Either he is not in a positiont 
know, in which case it is unjustifiable to bring 
such a charge, or he isin such a position, in 
which case a far more severe term ought to be 
employed to characterise what he must be well 
aware is a slander. That there are persons 
entirely unfit to bear the name, who cal! them- 
selves architects, has been already admitted, 
and there can be no doubt that such people 
take all that they can get by fair means or foal ; 
but men regularly occupying the recognised 
position of architects of respectability are as 
honourable as the members of any other p: 
fession. To be trusted and trustworthy is the 
first necessity of professional life. The present 
writer may, perhaps, be permitted to add that 
his personal experience confirms him in hi 
belief that the sly percentages spoken of in the 
article are not offered,* as well as not accepted. 

To judge by his language, the author of * The 
Profession of an Architect”? seems to attach 
something like criminality to the very mode of 
payment alwaysadopted. The custom has now 
become universal that uoder ordinary circum- 
stances, and for the usual services, an architect 
charges his employers a lump sum equa! to five 
per cent. upon the amount of money spent. For 
the public this is a very fair mode of making a 
charge, and the rate is moderate. No building 
worth attending to at all can well fail to reap 
advantage to the extent of at least one shil- 
ling in the pound from the skilled design and 
supervision under which it has been carried 
ont. To the architect the payment is, on an 
average of his works, moderately remunerative. 
Occasionally it is good pay; often, especially i 
smali intricate buildings, or in the case 
buildings in remote situations, it is miserabl; 
inadequate; and there can be no doubt that 
architects would be gainers were this castom 
abandoned, and the habit of charging for the 
time actually expended on each work substituted 
for it. The advantage of payment by a lump 
sum is that, being known beforehand, there is 
little room for dissatisfaction or dispute; and 
rough though the method of assessing the 
amount undoubtedly is, there is in it substantial 
fairness. For an architect to reside at one 
work, and superintend it wholly, as the write: 
suggests, appears to be in no wise necessary,—at 
any rate, in this country,—now that railwaysand 
good roads have made every part of England 
easily accessible; nor is it quite certain that the 
result would answer the expectations of those 
who tried the experiment. Too munch interfer- 
ence might possibly result from the presence of 
an active-minded man bound to one building 
every day, and all day long; and nothing so 
surely mars any undertaking as vexatious inter- 
ference, however well-intentioned. To the sug- 
gestion that this resident architect ought to be | 
an operative, I reply that, at present, so m ich | 


vi 


n 
of 
le 
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of supervision as a working-man can give is| 
given, and in a fairly effectual way to the carry- | 
ing out of work, but not certainly to the design. 
The superintendence of every building is under | 
SS Aas... Eaneamatetaaes 
Twice, and only twice, in a course of practice extend- | 
ver twenty-five years, and bringing me into contact 
with tradesmen of every sort and kind, has any such thing 
48 a percentage been offered or even suggested to me by a 
tradesman. Were such offers customary, I must have had | 
1y share ofthem. Wuring the last ten or twelye vears 
| have been largely engaged as an arbitrator and a witns as 
ases arising out of building disputes These have 
een varied and not seldom obstinate and angry, and 
n some cases it would have been to the advantage of one 
party or the other to disparage the architect ; bat I have 
bever yet, in any case, heard proof given, or even a charge 
‘eriousiy made, that an architect had received a bribe from 
eny tradesman or contractor, as I must have done were 
rach percentage common,—T. R. 8. 


| 


architect should be a man of business, and that |the care of a foreman placed by the contractor | faith, skill, and feeling. Could we once more 


—<—<— 


‘or builder in charge of the work. He is an/ gather up into this one channel all the force of 


‘operative who has been marked out by his| the most powerfal minds in Europe, and leave 
' superior knowledge or intelligence, and who can|/them without science, and almost withont 


usually understand the plans, and can direct literature, bereft of steam, without the print. 
the undertaking so far as materials, the employ- | ing-press, without great commercial or phi ~~] 
ment of labour, and the putting together of the} thropic undertakings, without other Paintings 
work are concerned. In most buildings of im-|or scalptures than works of a decorative cha. 
portance the architect is also represented by a/racter ; could we, in short, force back the tide 
permanent “clerk of works,” who is generally | of time that has flowed on for five centuries 
aman of much the same sort as the builder’s/and then say to Karope, “ Build; throw the 
foreman,—that is to say, an intelligent operative. | best powers of your best men into this channel)” 
The practical knowledge and experience of one|—we should soon find that human activity, 
or other of these men,—or both together,—can | administrative, structural, and artistic, concen. 
generally be trusted in all matters that relate} trated into architecture alone, would infuse a 
to materials and structure, but it is the rarest | vitality into that art beyond even the vigorous 
thing in the world for them to understand the} growth which we have witnessed in natura] 
science of construction or the art of architec. | science in our own day. Bat it is not the part 
ture. The meaniny of a moulding, a feature, or|of sensible men to desire the impossible, and 
an ornament of any sort, seems beyond the] there is not the smallest reason to suppose that 
grasp even of the operative who executes it;/a return to what it is presumed may have been 
and the best workman rarely proves capable of|}the methods in which the buildings of the 
anything beyond a mechanical adherence to a} Middle Ages were managed would ever (were it 
drawing. With the solitary exception of carvers | practicable, which it is not) bring us one inch 
in stone and wood, much the same may be said | nearer to spontaneous living architecture, unless 
of all classes of operatives employed in building, | we could make the whole age move back also. 
-they seem rarely to possess any kind of} The idea has been apparently entertained by 
artistic feeling in respect of the work they do, | the author of “ The Profession of an Architect” 
and never to be so informed as to be able toact | that architects as a rule obtain their practice, 
as resident architects in the manner suggested /or the bulk of it, by competitions; and this 
in the article under reply. The most unsatis-| unknown, or at least unnamed, critic appears in 
factory results, from an art point of view, com- his hostility to success to be willing to spread 
monly follow the efforts of any artisan who/ this delusion, for no other reason than that some 
has had energy enough to establish himself in a; architects who have succeeded in life have also 
small way. The deplorable little structures, | succeeded in competitions. It is quite true that, 
known commonly as ‘‘ weekly property,’* seem | owing to the prominence given to public com- 
to be the limit of the unassisted efforts of the | petitions, and to the fact that every now and 
artisan, tarned master builder, in most in-/ then designs for a really important building are 
stances; and how far these are from architec-| obtained in this way, the subject is associated 
ture let those say who are most familiar with | in the public mind with the practice of archi- 
them. |tecture. But the truth is that public competi- 
There appears no sufficient reason why, within | tions are resorted to for only a moderate pro- 
fair limits, an architect who is able and eskilfal| portion even of public works, and that the 
should not reap the reward of his abilities in the | designs for all our best buildings, such, for 
increasing number of his clients, just as a phy- | example, as churches, banks, club-houses, and 
sician, when he becomes eminent, finds patients | private dwellings, are rarely, if ever, obtained 
flock to his consulting-room. The parallel holds/in this way. Men, who as public men, will 
good in another respect; for as the fee of the|resort to public competition because it is 


on 


young physician is not less than that of anj;customary, or because it affords a chance 
established one, so architects of very different | of exercising a little nepotism undetected, 
professional standing regulate their charge by or because it affords a convenient escape 
the same percentage. It is quite true that when | from the claims ef rival architects, are far 
very numerous works are entrusted to the same too shrewd to employ so imperfect ani un- 
architect much of the preparation of the draw- | basiness-like a method when their own interests 
ings, and not a little supervision of the work, / are at stake. Still, competitions do take place, 
must be delegated, just as the carrying out of and some few architects are frequently com- 


the directions of the physician is necessarily petitors, and many occasionally become so. Bat, 








delegated to nurses and other assistants. 

In the architect’s office the plans which he 
originates are often, to a large extent, drawn 
out by assistants. This takes place under the 
supervision and control of their principal, with 
the constant addition of his own touches; and 
the work so done is virtually much the same as 
he himself would do, did time and opportunity 
permit. 

The amount of personal work in the way of 
sketching and designing actually done with 


we repeat, if it were not for the conspicuousness 
of competitions, they would not be much taken 
note of as influencing architectural practice. 
Even those architects who, having obtained an im- 
portant building to erect through a competition 
early in life, have had an opening towards suc- 
cess made for them of which their ability and 
skill has enabled them to make use, will be 
found to have really only gained a very small 
amount of their life’s work in competition; 10 
'short, nothing can be more untrue than tie 


their own hands by many of those architects | degrading sketch of an architect’s position and 


whose practice is the most extensive, is, how- 
ever, enormous. The most busy architect of 
the present day is, in all probability, the one 
who has charge of the Palace of Jastice now in 
course of erection in London. Yet it is his 
boast that all the working and detail drawings 
of this enormous pile are the work of his own 
hands, and, in addition, he is pursuing nearly 
the same course with all his other work. What- 
ever may be the idea entertained by the writer 
f “The Profession of an Architect” as to the 
assistance which he supposes is obtained from 
clever clerks, he may rest assured that the 


;success of an architect of the present day 


depends, as a matter of fact, mainly upon his 
personal skill as a draughtsman. Four abler 
architectural dranghtsmen could not be found 
in all England than the four gentlemen who, as 
Academicians and Associates, represent archi- 
tecture in the Royal Academy,—a position the 
highest towhich any architect can aspire. They 


; are Academicians and Associates, however, not 


because of the excellence of their drawings, 
but of their buildings. 
That which is most unfavourable to modern 


| architecture is not the perfection of the methods 


placed at its disposal, but the absence of that 
universal and spontaneous effort which, during 
not less than four centuries, made architecture 
tbe foremost expression of popular energy, 


* Houses of which the rents are collected weekly, i.¢., 


f the 


mode of procedure’given at pp. 335, 336, 0 
article. 
A competition has this great defect, that 1 
forces the architect and employer asunder at the 
very moment when they ought to be consalting 
together, and that each is placed at a disad- 
vantage and induced to do his worst rather than 
his best. The employers make up their own 
mind among themselves as to what they are 
going to do at the very moment when they 
ought to have the opinion of an experienced and 
responsible adviser to tell them what is really 
within their reach; they then surround their 
proceedings with a thin veil of mystery which, 
on the one hand, makes steps that are in them 
selves perfectly innocent seem as though they 
were unfair, and, on the other, offers @ ready 
cloak for any species of unfairness which 1 
may be really desired to perpetrate. — Meantime 
the architects, left to prepare their designs 
without proper consultation with their clients, 
are well aware that it is not what they them- 
selves consider best, but what the cemneniees 
consider best, that is likely to win the day, 20 
are accordingly sorely tempted to launch a 
into projects far beyond the means really oo 
posable. These evils are moreor less mitigate 
by the employment of a professional adviser, 
and by some other departures from the stereo- 
typed programmes; but the system has little to 
recommend it, and is much to be deprecat 
even at his beet; and if it were at all ag com- 





of the valae of about 128, 6d. per week downwards, 
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as it is conspicuoas, might prove more | of 20 ft. each, and a depth of from 100 ft. to 173 ft. 
seriously prejudicial to the profession of archi-| All the plots fronting the gresn were sold, 
voeture than it ever has been or will be. realising an average price of 71. per foot front- 
t¢ On the other hand, there can be no doubt that | age, or about 1.9001. pee sere, and also 06s 
many respects competitions do good to the| of those fronting Higham-road,—a ‘new road 
dividuals who engage in them. They offer an| made throngh the estate,—which realised 51. 
\anortunity to many ® young professional man, | per foot frontage, or 1,600/. per acre, the total 
little if at all occupied as yet, of preparing | amount of the sale being 4,0591, 

designs f .r real buildings to occupy actual known 
aean and to be built for definite parposes and 
der definite conditions. This is, if taken in 
‘n, not a bad training for actual practice 
jareafter, and there is enough of stimulus in the 
oycitement and in the chance of possible success, 
-amote though that chance may be, to induce a 
a y man to do his best. Again, there is a 


mon 





DIRT, DISEASE, AND CRIME. 


Tue Recorder of Dablin, in charging the 
| grand jary at the opening of the Quarter Ses- 
| Sions on the Ist inst., referred to the intimate 
| relation which subsists between the presence of 


ut! der de 


moderat 





youn : reps | Unsanitary conditi existenc 
froadom from the restraint of responsibility,— {Newpeee J. ditions and the ee of 8 
freedol | heavy criminal calendar and a high death-rate. 


restraint which often fetters the imagination of 
n architect sorely,—that sometimes acts like 
ve tothe genias of men of true ability, and 
ices them to do their best. Competitions ; 
do actually from tima to time become the ‘ aid peed or ge Ne d , Bat -orety one of us 
Se aes ata a unknown and change it. Pr a ee Armagh aft ence 
scure artist of real power makes the first stage 30,000 people living ia the chief city in houses which have 
s journey in life. In afew rare cases they been condemned as uninhabitable,—a crime-rate and a 
i forth the best powera of men of 


ive called 


| Having quoted particulars of the overcrowding 
of the city from the report of the Royal Com- 
mission which sat last year, he said :— 


} deserving, far more deserving, imperial consideration than 
imitted talent and experience, bat that has some of the burning questions, the alleged grievances, 
vonerally been when, as was the case in the ia i a afene} a ae society through the length aod 
! ; ‘ ir ° rreadth of the lan There are at le ing ich 
tition for the Law Conrts, the invitation |, ' so il eee ae pee tp rte te 
must be done. I cannot detain you by stating my reasons 

ted to a few well-known names and the here. i 
cidence of taxation at present 1s unjust; some property is 
overtated ; a cossiderable portion has cnuiél taxation, 
and more still is taxed below its ; 


there } 





nrizea is a large one. 








2 must he central Government, 


re the ¢ 





{RGE SALES OF BUILDING SITES IN | 4 least to the extent of advancing the necessary loans, on | 


AR 
. exceptionally favourable terms as to the length of time for 


par ase . 
THE SUBURBS. repayment, for it would be manifestly unjust to charge to 
: od an . the existing generation only the defsults of generations 

S ar sales of b iilding sitea on estates past. In the third place, there mast be co-operation of the 
| t for the purpose in different localities wealthy suburban townships, for the labouring poor of the 
ind the metropolis have taken place during city are the Jab uring poor not only of the city within the 






. bounds, but the whole metropolitan distriet. In the fourth 

n + "De . , are " y ! : ( : hs ct. [ < i 

past week or two, there being in almost place, there must be the co-operation of private enterprise, 

y instauce an active demand amongst asin Glasgow, where a somewhat similar state of things 
fers and others for the various sites offered, 54s been successfally coped with, and where the popula- 

: tion displa by the improvements were provided for by 

sdaw ay y 28: j 2 } it é i 

2 2uesU ny evening, the 28th ult., Messr * private enterprise, and that without loss. We cannot hope 

Pr roe & Morris submitted for sale, at the that all this would happen here. We have an Artisans’ 


Prince of Wales Hotel, Wimbledon, eighty-eight Dellings Company, who have — - h; but their 
‘ ° . 4 operations must be necessarily limited, having regard to 
niots of reehol l go janc , re , z 
t treeno! i building land, forming & POT” the work to be dooe. It may be a little wide of the mark 
tion f the Woo lside Estate at Wimbledon. to suggest here the co-operation of private charity; bat 
[he several plote offered have frontages of from 4/! have heard of the great work in London for ‘he homes 
a . . of the poo Tecter ough th b icene f } 
ft. to 25 ft. with a depth ranging from - : e | r off ted through . re eneficence of Mr. Pea- 
: : 2 Ps ‘ ody, and it is at least possible that, were the necessity 
9 fr.tolli fs. There was a good attendance widely known, some one would be led to actin the same 
yers, xnd most of the plots were sold, the direction here. At least, it is unjust and unreasonable 


taine angiog from 5l. to 61. per foot : a 

. ’ d se . f t per fo corporation, with which we have nothing to do.” No 

frontage. A large corner-plot, having a frontage doubt the corporation, as the responsible authority, have 
Gap-road of 123 ft. in length, with a depth of the chief burden upon them, and they are already engaged, 


‘ fe at oy wast en under th pader of the Lord } . i . sing < 
90 ft. at ona end, and 36 ft. to Alexandra-road, "er the leadership of the Lord Mayor, in ee 
2. enn ; m ; several of the suggestions in this report; but the Lord 
vas pu 1ased for oUUL,, Mr. Shaw, of To INN, Mavorhimself has stated that this evil of the tenement 
ng the buyer. This plot had been reserved  dwellings,—which is the evil of evils,—is one too gigantic 


> * }  «) cil @ prese: at q 

by the vendors for an hotel. ve dealt with by the ( ouncil in the present state of their 
. mr FR ears Thared ’ \ aces, and those who ask the Corporation to do their 
1 the folowing Thurs ay evening Messrs. duty must be prepared for the self-sacrifice of bearing 
Protheroe & Morris al-o offered for sale at the portion of the burden of supporting the Corporation in 

—— ' nh . . aeckin her r yy which alo *§ ischarg a 
Ua lun, Tooting, the first portion of anestate *°°*'" the means by which alone it can be discharged, 
vy couverted into building land, but which has 


KnOW as e Exotic N serv t 

Tooting, situated "in Gareatt lane woary,et| AN ANCIENT BARROW IN WALES. 
Balham and Tooting railway stations, and about Ix connexion with the recent meeting of the 
seven miles feom the City. The plots offered British Association at Swansea, an excursion 
re thirty-fourin namber, having frontages to was made to an ancient barrow, discovered on 
Fountain-road of 20 ft by a depth of 100 ft. Mr. Hussey Vivian's property at Park le Breos, 
Considering the lateness of the season there was in Gower. It was discovered, says Mr. Vivian, 
good attendance, and most of the lotsa were! jin 1869, under the following circumstances :— 
l, the prices obtained averaging about 37. 5s. Up to that period no c vad existed in the valley. 
r foot frontage. Finding thatits beautifal grassy sward was much 
Un the same evening Mr. R, J. Collier held an/| destroyed by the haulage of timber, I deter- 
extensive sale of a similar character in a large mined to make a road, and entered into a con- 
marquee, specially erected for the purpose, atthe | tract for its c mstruction. Towards the lower 
‘ueen's Head Hotel, Green-lanes. It consisted | eud of the valley there was a heap of stones 
of the fest portion of the freehold building land, grown over with brambles and shrubs, and sur- 
known as the Haringay New Park Estate,| rounded by a few ash trees. The contractor, 
‘ituated on the high road from London to finding that stones would cost him less from this 
“wuthgate, within @ short distance of Finsbury | heap than from the quarry, commenced its re- 
ark and the Alexandra Palace, and described | moval, anid on doing so soon came on human 
as advantageously placed within easy distance | bones. I was at once advised of the discovery, 
of Tour railway stations. The namber of plots | and on examining the place was convinced that 
ofered for sale consisted of 145, suited to it was a cairo. Soon afterwards, in August, 
(urerent classes of purchasers. They varied in | 1869, the Cambrian Archa slogical Society met at 
dimensi ms from 18 ft. to 22 ft. frontage, and| Bridgend. IL invited its members to come on to 
_ (0 ft, to 172 ft. in depth. Several of the | Swansea and assist at the opening of the cairn. 
plots are appropriated for shop purposes, and/ Sir John Lubb »ck also kindly responded to my 
— for villas and houses of a moderate class. | invitation. The cairn presented the appenrene 
OTe Was a very ro * ala te > san of stones 60 ft. long anc 56 te 
_—_ the lote vas soil aie point em “a ns yi top of one eine stone pro- 
SU. to 1401. each, or at the on f f : iL 361. ste li 2 from the contre. The small stones were 
Per foot frontage, The total mace TF tke ne in! when a carefally-constructed cham- 
“0 smonated to 11,0601. — aed ‘les was revealed, consisting of four 
is beige us. evening last, Mr. F. M. Whit- | lateral compartments leading of pe : — 
We al ered Soe sale at the Cast'e Hotel, | passage, two at each side near “y 7 , wit n . 
Pola ' ' green, the first portion of the Wood- | space between. The bearing - t a c _ Qs 
ford-orves = Omate. ; he property fronts Wood- passage is nearly north and south; it is 1 % 
green, and is in the immediate neighbour- | long by 3 ft. wide. [t contained the bones of 
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= of Epping Forest. The number of plots | ten persons. The north-eastern chamber ig 6 ft. 

nomitted for eale was 61, having frontages| long ‘by 3 ft. 6 in. wide, and contained the 
.? 











remains of six persons ; the north-western 
chamber is 5 ft. long and of irregular form, 4 ft. 
broad at the end and 8 ft. at the entrance. It 
contained the remains of two persons. The 
south-west chamber is 5 ft. long and 4 ft. wide, 
and contained the bones of four persons. The 
south-east chamber is 5 ft. 6 in. long and 3 ft. 
6 in. wide, containing two sets of bones. The 
central passage is approached by a bell-mouth 
ertrance, and roughly walled on each side, 16 ft. 
in length. The upright stones forming the cen- 
tral passage and lateral chambers vary from 3 ft. 
to 6 ft. in height above ground, and are irregular, 
so as to preclude the supposition that covering- 
stones were used. None such appeared in 
opening the cairn. The bones were submitted 
to Dr. D. Morton Douglas for examination, and 
such portions as appeared to be of scientific 
value were retained, and the remainder were 
placed in terra-cotta vessels and re-interred each 
in its separate compartment. Sach bones as 
are of interest I have now presented to the 
Oxford Museum through Professor Rolleston. 
No flint implements were found in the tumulas, 





death-rate so extravagantly excessive,—are subjects as / : 
: i: | were discovered. 


There must be a revaluation of the city. The in- | 


roper value. Secondly, | 


for people simply to say, ‘the question is one for the! 


but some fragments of rough, unbaked pottery 





BORING WITH SMALL TUBES. 


In the vicinity of Antwerp mach difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining water, owing to the fact 
of the ground being entirely a deposit of fine 
| sea-sand, of a blowing nature. 

Mr. Huger, the agent of the Great Eastern 
Railway Company at Autwerp, has been trying 
to ascertain how deep the bed of sand extended, 
and has made his first attempt on a very small 
scale, employing an ‘“‘ Abyssinian”’ tube well, 
only 13 in. diameter, driven by a “ monkey” 
weighing 75 lb. With this little tube he has 
been able to reach to no less a depth than 
152 ft., testing the soil at short intervals the 
whole way down, and demonstrating that 
nothing but sand extends to this depth. 

It is now very probable the attempt will be 
followed upon a large scale. 


r 





PRESTON. 
Health of the T —Atthe last meeting of 
the Towa Council, on the presentation of a report 
from the Sanitary Committee, containing the re. 
commendation that notice should be given tothe 
owner of two houses requiring that they should be 
closed as unfit for human habitation, a discussion 
took place, in the course of which statements were 
made as to the health of the town which call 
for immediate attention. Alderman Satterth- 
waite, for example, said,—Respecting the mor- 
| tality, they would see that for the past month 
it had been 37 per 1,000, and for the month 
preceding it was 32 per 1,000. If they 
| would look at the ages of the persons who died 
|they would find that the mortallty had been 
| principally among those under two years of age. 
| From two years and upwards the death-rate had 
not exceeded the average. For this month 205 
out of 316 had been ander two years of age. 
The rate under two years of age was 65 per 
| 1,000 for this month, and 60 per 1,000 for the 
last. Daring the past five weeks there had been 
145 deaths from infantile diarrhoea among chil. 
dren under two years of age. That was a 
serious matter, and it was rather humiliating 
that the exertions of the Sanitary Committee 
had not had a better result. The report was 
ultimately adopted—so should fresh measures be. 

Floor of the Town-hall—The council were 


afterwards occupied for a long time in the con- 
sideration of a proposition to take up the particu. 
larly firm and solid flooring of the hall con- 
structed under the direction of its architect, the 
late Sir G. G. Scott, and substitute, at a consider. 
able expense, a yielding or ‘bending P floor more 
pleasant to dance on. Alderman Hibbert, in 
Opposing the proposition, wisely expressed & 
hope that the council would inquire, efore pass- 
ing any motion, whether the ¢t wa-halls at 
Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, H i! » s ton, 
Rochdale, Halifax, Blackburn, aud Chor ley, had 
floors constructed upon a “ bending’’ principle. If 
they could find such, and could procure testimony 
that such floors answer in general respects, his 
opposition would fall to the gr rand. He suc- 
ceeded in passing as an amendment, — That the 
question of altering the construction of the 
Guildhall floor be referred back to thec »ymmittee, 
with an instruction to inquire and report to the 
council whether there exist any public- hall floors 





” 
of similar constroction to that now proposed. 
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THE BUILDER. 








We learn that the existing floor is constructed 
as follows :—11 in. by 3 in. single joists, 11 in. 
apart, with bearings of 13 ft., and resting co- 
extensively upon the side walls and upon inter- 
mediate sleeper walls, which last are carried 
upon the granite pillars and stone vaulting of 
the room below. These joists it is proposed to 
take up and replace to a dancing area extent of 
65 ft. by 39 ft., with three beams, 9 in. deep and 
1 ft. 1 in. wide, resting upon the walls at each 
end, having a bearing of 39 ft., and trussed with 
iron rods; and each beam having under it at 
two intermediate points of the bearing metal 
springs or discs, which themselves rest upon the 
sleeper walls. Upon this yielding basis are to be 
binding joists, and bridging joieta, covered by 
the present boarding, taken up and replaced. 
The number of times the hall has been used 
for balls or dancing assemblies since its erection 





the nation that ceases to have the spirit of 
emulation is a nation on the road to ruin. There 
are, however, more causes than this highway 
robbery of men’s suggestions, ideas, projects, 
&c., one of which may be the hard and fast rule 
that men shall not make a profit of their superior 


ability ; but this, too, when analysed, is simply 
depriving the individual of his advantage, and 
of the value of his property. The only remedy 


for the evil would be the prompt restoration of 


honest freedom, a fair field and no favour. Then 
we should again have emulation; men would 
work with a will; the State would be revivified, 
and we should never again have to lament the 
want of a man for any good work: we should 
find for all departments the good general work- 
man. W. Cave Tuomas. 








SUBURBAN BUILDING AND THE 


in 1866 has averaged, we understand, about four 
or five a year,—the majority private and not | 
public balls. If the council are wise they will 


BUILDING ACTS. 


let well alone. 





PROFESSIONAL REFEREES IN 
COMPETITIONS. 


Sir,—‘ One who Signed it,”—that is, the 
memorial to the Institute with reference to Archi- 
tectural Competitions,—does not treat us quite 
fairly. He brings forward an instance in which 
the views of the memorialists were carried out, 
expresses a very pretty admiration of the suc- 
cessful result, and then proceeds to state that 
he thinks the memorial will do no good, although 
he signed it. We are notallof us quite so hope- 
less. Some of us, and we are glad to have the 
Builder with us, consider the memorial one of 
the best things done for some time; and are 
willing to believe that the Institute will not 
allow the good resolutions to be wasted, but will 
help every respectable practitioner to be a party 
to a eelf-denying ordinance with a view to the 
general good No reasonable person expects 
that professional referees will always be per- | 
fectly wise, or always able so to deal with conai- 
tions conflicting with reason and with each | 
oth:r that no competitor will feel able to) 
grumble if he tries. In the law courts and | 
in arbitrations there are false judgments and | 
glorious uncertainties, but submission to the 
decisions of unskilled persons has yet to find an | 
advocate. When it becomes the custom to em- 
ploy the eminent architect who is to act as 
referee to draw up the conditions, as the memo- 
rialists wish that he should, failure of justice | 
will, one hopes, be the rare exception, rather | 
than the rule, as has happened so commonly 
during the time of haphazard decisions. 

If “One who Signed it” has some reasons 
(beyond a general belief in the awkwardness of 
human creatures and a despair of things in 
general) for thinking as he says he does, he will 
be doing good service by making them known 
to the signers of the memorial and to the world, | 
in the opinion of 


ANOTHER WuHo SIGNED IT. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE WORKMAN. 


S1z,— There is no one who reads the Bu i!der,— 
and who does not ?>—who will not read “ KE. G.’s” 
sensible letter on the above subject with interest. | 
He laments, as others do, the difficulty of getting 
good general workmen, and yet, if I understand | 
him rightly, be favours specialism, and special | 
schools. Does he not see that this specialisation 
is one reason why you cannot get the good, old- 
fashioned, all-round, general workman? “ That 
is not my business,” or “ That is not my work,” 
is the answer you get from a workman from | 
whom you expect to get general atility. But I | 
fear, sir, there is something lying yet much | 
deeper than this, and “rotten in the state of | 
Denmark.” “E. G.” almost hits it when he 
speaks of the want of emulation; bnt what 
causes this want of emnlation in a nation? It 
is when sic vos non rohis is written on the 
wall, and men come to believe that if they pro- 
ject any improvement for a master, for a com- 
pany, for the State, the credit and the reward 
will be wrested from them either by unsera- 
pulous capital or unsecrupulons power. Invent 
any educational machinery you may, it will not 
cure this disease; the apathy of the slave seta 
in, and men will just satisfy the task-master 
and no more. When a nation has come to this 
pass of a widespread want of emulation, you 
may multiply technical institutions as you will 


| escape. 





withont in the slightest degree effecting a cure 


, 


PERMIT me to enter a protest against a mode 
of building to some extent prevalent in the 
suburban districts,—in my view of the matter a 
reprehensibleand vicious mode of construction,— 
one, however, not provided against by the Build- 
ing Act, 1855, viz., the banking up of founda. 
tions, on the natural level of the soil, by concrete 
enclosed by planking. If reference is made to 
the Act of 1844 we find the following as regards 
foundations, ‘‘ Depth below Ground,”’ in reference 
to the depth below the lowest ground or area 
adjoining: —“ The top of the footing of every 
party fence wall, and of every external and 
party wall, to be at the least 3 in. below such 
surface.” It appears to me trenches cut for walls 
are an essential element in their stability, and 
I suggest that, to provide proper foundations, the 
top course should not be less than 12 in. below 
the natural surface or level of such ground. 

The present Act, 1855, simply enacts that 
‘the foundations shall rest on the solid ground 
or upon concrete, or upon other solid sub- 
structure.” 

Why the salutary provision as regards founda- 
tions provided by the Act of 1844 should have 
been expunged, and the present regulation made, 
is a “rs difticilis ad erplicandum,” 

Another defect in building, and one attended 
with danger, is the late period at which the 
drains are put in, often when buildings are 
approaching completion. Before the walls of 
any building are more than 3 ft. above the 
ground, it should be compulsory that the drains 
should be completed. 

As regards bad building, on which so much 
has been written, I cannot conclude without ex- 


| pressing an opinion that no real improvement in 


these matters will be effected until the legal 
position of the freeholder or ground landlord is 
recognised, and he is made jointly responsible 
with the builder for what is put on the ground 
through his agency; the legal maxim, qui facit 
peralium facit per se, should be insisted on. 
Unscrupulous, careless, or ignorant landlords 
will always find unscrupulous agents to cover 


| their ground ata minimum of cost. Let the 


sins of these nefarious proceedings be shared in 
their due proportions by either delinquent; 
but for the future the public have only them- 
selves to thank if they allow the real culprit to 
R. L. Siprey. 





THE GROUPS FOR BLACKFRIARS 
BRIDGE. 


Sir,—Mr. Edmeston’s letter is timely, and 
may be of service to sculptors. That is, sup- 
posing the character of the works required and 
the prizes offered warrant the competition of 
men of talent. It cannot, however, be disguised 
that there is a growing disbelief in the honest 
administration of competitions of the kind pro- 
posed. There is a conviction that it is often 
determined who is to have the commission 
before the terms of a competition are adver- 
tised. If not so flagrant a breach of faith as 
this, the first appearance of the notice is a 
signal for the several members of a committee 
to commence tactical proceedings in favour each 
of his own protégé. The worst work sometimes 
triumphs. Now, if competitions are really of any 
advantage to art, they can only be so if carried 
through with rigorous fairness. The only chance 
that I see for this would be the appointment of 
a professional committee of selection, a com- 
mittee of artists. Painters and sculptors should 
insist upon this, or refuse to compete. 

Opezrver. 


[Ocr. 9, 1880, 
—=—_—_=___. 
KITCHING’S MEMORIAL READING. 
ROOMS, MILNTHORPE. 


Tuk foundation-stone of this buildin 
laid on the 3rd ult. by Mr. Thompson Binilew 
of Castle Green, near Kendall. The building 
will be erected as a memorial to the late Mr 
John Kitching, M.R.C.S.,, of Milnthorpe, brother 
to Mrs. Bindloss, It will be built at the sole 
expense of Mrs. Bindloss, and will cost over 
2,0001., and will be supported, when completed 
by that lady. 

On the ground-floor there will be a coffee. 
room, 21 ft. by 15 ft.; reading-room, 16 ft. } 
15 ft.; with spacious entrance-hall, &c. On the 
first floor will be a lecture or concert room 
37 ft. by 21 ft., approached by a pitch-pine 
staircase. On this same floor will be a library 
also retiring-roome, &c.; above will be rooms Ps 
chess, bagatelle, and other amusements, The 
architect is Mr. Eli Cox, Kendal. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Altrinchain.—On the Ist inst. temporary pre- 
mises for a Conservative club were opened at 
Altrincham. A site for a permanent building 
has been given by the Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington. The cost of the premises which 
it is proposed to erect will be about 3,000/. 
Derby. — The Derby Tramways Company 
have now completed the Osmaston-road and 
Friar - gate lines, which have a total length 
of about two miles and a half. The lices 
have been laid by Messrs. Mousley «& Co., con. 
| tractors, under the direction of the company’s 
|engineer, Mr. Joseph Kincaid, of Great George- 
'street, Westminster, and under the personal 
|superintendence of Mr. Barlow, resident engi- 
|neer (on behalf of Mr. Kincaid), Mr. Coult- 
| harst, borough surveyor (on behalf of the Cor- 
poration), and Mr. A. Johnston, engineer (on 
behalf of the contractors). 
Hull.—At a meeting of the Parks Committee 
‘of the Hall Corporation, held on the Ist inst., 
| an informal discussion took place with reference 
to the desirability of obtaining additional parks 
for Hull. The chairman said the only property 
belonging to the Corporation that might be 
| utilised as a park was the Walton-street site. 
Some time ago they had the offer of the old 
Botanic Gardens, but it was thought that the 
position was not suitable, and the cost of the 
property would be very great. Mr. Downs sug- 
gested that the Asylum land might be very well 
laid ont for a park, and it might be made to pay 
‘for itself by the building of villa residences 
around the property. No action was taken. 
Lincoln.—On the 1st inst. the new Bishop's 
“ Hostel” at Lireoln,—formerly the old County 
| Hospital,—was opened by the lord bishop of 
the diocese. The building was purchased of 
the hospital authorities for 3,8001., and the 
lalterations bave cost about 3,000/. The old 
| board-room anc dispensary have been converted 
|into achapel, and the large waiting-room into 
‘a library and reading-room. The males’ ward, 
on the ground-floor, has been made the dining- 
‘hall, the upper end being used as a sitting-room 
| for the students, and what was the operation- 
| room is now the servants’ hall, while the kitchen, 
sculleries, &c., remain in almost the same p0sl- 
tions as before. There are, on the first floor, a 
bedroom and sitting-room set apart for the use 
of the Prebendaries residivg out of the city 
who have preaching turns at the Cathedral. 
The extreme west wing of the building has 
been arranged as a private residence for the 
Vice-Chancellor, Canon Crowfoot. The whole 
of the floors have been taken out and renewed, 
likewise the greater part of the ceilings, and 
the walls have been colour-washed and painted. 
The alterations have been carried out from plans 
by Messrs. Goddard & Son, architects; the con- 
tract was taken by Messrs. Martin & Sims. P 
Manchester. — Tbe Manchester meeting © 
Friends have authorised the committee of ~ 
Friends’ Hall of Residence to expend a sam © 
12,0001.,—8,0001. of which the meeting itee 
provides,—in the erection of a permanent ae 
specially-designed hall of residence in “~¢ 
the temporary premises in Greenheys. 1 
institution was founded in October, 1876, a 
was mainly due to the presence 10 lodging® 
Manchester of the sons of Friends — a 
come from distant parts to study at “er 
College. One of the most important ! pe 
provements which the corporation have ve 
cently effected is that which bas Ju® ei 
completed at the foot of the aa 
London-road railway station. The entran 
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es ee 
ati i i s formerly greatly 
yo — an a Natldings whish stood 
pyr east side of that thoroughfare. This 
rv been removed, and the road considerably 
wideaedl by the constraction of a new — 
Tbe improvement has been carried to ws" 
street, where the old bridge has been remove 
and replaced by one of a much more substantial 
character, the contract having been carried out 
by Messrs. R. Neill & Sons, Manchester 
Together, the improvements will cost about 
950001. The extension of Tib-street from 
Market-street to Church-street, @ work which 
must (says the Manchester Courier) necessarily 
be protracted in consequence of the terms that | 
have to be arranged with the owners of the 
pr perty,—is being carried a step farther by the | 
demolition of a portion of the warehouse of 
Messrs. Rylands & Co. (limited). When the im. | 
rovement is completed the street will have a 
uniform width, and the Oldham-street traffic will 
be mach relieved. 

Neweustle-on-Tyne.—A meeting has been held 
here to consider proposals for the formation of 
a technical college. The Mayor (Mr. RB. Cail) 
presided. Dr. Rutherford read a report, giving 
information respecting the means adopted for 
the advancement of technical education by the 
City and Gailds of London Institute, and said 
that in connexion with the School of Science and 
Art, students were found for classes in blowpipe 
analysis, carriage building, tanning leather, and 
telegraphy, but no student offered himself for 
examination in carriage building. The results 
of the examination were exceedingly satisfactory 
in regard to the students from the Science and 
Art School, seven national prizes being awarded 
to them, thus giving it the first place in the 
kingdom. The Committee, wishing to do their 
part, appealed to the public of the Northern 
counties to extend the area of its teaching, so as 
to cover the whole of its diverse and important | 
industries, to keep the instraction up to the | 
hour, and to provide for the training of teachers. | 
This could only be efficiently done by the esta. | 
blishment of a technical college. It was re- 
solved, “ That the Committee of the Science and 





ART EXHIBITIONS. 


Birmingham School of Landscape Art.—The 
annual exhibition of the works of the present 
and past members of the Birmingham School of 
Landscape Art was opened on the 4th inst. in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association Rooms, 
Needless-alley. 

Leek.—An art exhibition, got up for the 
benatit of the Leek Mechanics’ Institute Art 
Classes, was opened on the 4th inst. at the 
Union Baildings, by the Right Hon. Lord 
Norton. The collection of oil paintings includes 
many famous pictures. Foremost amongst these 
are Mrs. E. Batler’s “ Balaclava” and “ Quatre 
Bras.” There are also exhibited ninety-two 
water-colour drawings from the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, illustrative of the rise and progress 
of the art in England from 1710. 

; Edinburgh.—A collection of paintings, &., 
illustrative of Scottish art, was opened on 
Wednesday last, in the Royal Scottish Academy 
Galleries. The exhibition, which will remain 
open six or eight weeks, has been made in con. 
seqaence of the visit to Edinburgh of the Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science. It 
includes nearly 600 separate works, the larger 
number being those of living or recently 
deceased artiste. 

: Hertfordshire.—On Wednesday last, at the 
Shire-hall, Hertford, Lord Lytton opened the 
Herts County Fine Arts Exhibition. The 
loan collection includes many articles of great 
beauty and antiquity, some of which were col- 
lected in India by Lord Lytton. There are 
water-colour drawings by eminent masters, 
ancient needlework, bronzes, Indian, Chinese, 
and Japanese work in gold, silver, ivory, stone, 
and wood, and ancient tapestry, &c., exhibited 
by the Marquis of Salisbary, from Hatfield 
House; Earl Brownlow, Ashridge Honse ; Earl 
Cowper, Panshanger; and the Earl of Claren- 
don. Mr. John Evans and Mr. Robert Hanbury 
also contribute to the collection. In the art 
department upwards of 200 drawings are ex- 
hibited for competition. 

Stray Portraits —A suggestion for an exhibi- 


Art School be and are hereby appointed the | tion of portraits of unknown origin has been 
Committee (with power to add totheir number) submitted to the South Kensington Science and 
to carry out the scheme.”’ Art Department, and the department has 


Ramsyate.—In compliance with a request of 
the Ramsgate smack-owners, the Local Board 
have decided to erect a building for the purpose 
ofa fish-market. Plans are now being prepared 
which will be submitted to the Board of Trade 
for approval. It is expected the building will 
cost between 600/. and 7001. It is to be erected 
near the clock-house, and will be 100 ft. long 
and 30 ft. wide. | 





NORTH OF ENGLAND GAS MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


Tur above Association having selected Sunder- 
land as the locale of its seventh half-yearly 
meeting, the gathering took place on Saturday 
last in the Board-room of the Sunderland Gas 
Company, Fawcett-street. Mr. J. H. Cox, of 
Sunderland, president of the Association, pre- 
sided, and representatives attended from most 
of the principal towns in the North of England 
and in Scotland. The President, in the course | 
of his opening address, mentioned the opening | 


of the new gasworks for the Bishop Auckland | 
District Gas Company, the new retort-house and 
other considerable extensions at the Hendon 
station of the Sunderland Gas Company; and 
last, though not least, the commencement of | 
Operations at the Jarrow station of the South | 
Shields Gas Company, where might be seen in 
full operation the improvemente in machinery 
and apparatus for charging and drawing retorts, 
the invention of Mr. W. J. Warner. He said 
that, thanks to the scientific labours of Sugg, 
Bray, and others, improved methods of street 
illumination were being extensively adopted in 
crowded thoroughfares in many large towns, 
= no doubt the success which had already 
tune cause a rapid development 
Pees ay were read, and the works of 
Inspected. 





land Gas Company at Hendon were | 





aan Dublin Town Council on Monday last 
hi: _ to invite the Social Science Association 
7 01 ¢ their Congress in Dublin in 1881, “as 

ley dealt with a great many subjecta most in- 











terestin ° A 
dale & to the Corporation in regard to muni- 
‘pal law and sanitary science.” 


| ont accident, and at six o’clock in tho evening 
‘the workmen in the foundry, to the number of 


| minutes afterwards the bridge fell. The suppo- 


land deska of a schoolroom beneath. A scene 


| Lynch died soon after her removal to a neigh- 


'« Secidental death” was returned. A mechanic 


promised to give due consideration to what it 
terms a “ useful suggestion.” The number of 
such works scattered throughout the kingdom is 


| enormous, and it is thought that bringing them 


under public notice would lead to the identifica. 
tion of many historical celebrities. 





ACCIDENTS. 
Fall of a Bridge in Lancashire—On the 


evening of the Ist inst. a bridge which spanned | Court. 


the East Lancashire Railway at Fernhill, Bury, 
gave way, and a large portion of it fell on and | 
blocked up the lines for about two hours. The 
bridge connected the foundry of Mr. Alderman 
James Park, engineer and paper-machine maker, 
with Fernhill, Bary, and was a wooden stracture 
of a fragile nature, which had existed many 
years, but for some time past had been noticed 
to be in astate of decay, and at the time of the 
accident it was undergoing repair. At noon on 
the day of the accident a rag engine, weighing 
about five tons, was taken over the bridge with- 


about 100. passed over it on leaving work. Forty 


sition is that the weight of the rag engine was 
the real cause of the accident. A train from 
Dacie Bridge to Bacup had passed under the 
bridge only five minutes before it fell. 

Fall of a Chapel Floor in Manchester.—An 
inquest was opened on Monday in Manchester 
by Mr. Smelt on the body of a widow named 
Catherine Lynch, aged 70, who lost her life by 
the falling of the floor of St. Aloysius’ Roman 
Catholic Chapel, Ardwick. The congregation 
were leaving the room after mass on Sunday, 
when a beam of the floor snapped in the midst, 
creating gap of several yards, through which 
some scores of people were flang on the benches 


of great distress and tumult followed, and Mrs. 


bouring surgery. It appeared that a pillar sup- 
porting the beam had first fallen from its place, 
owing, it was stated, to wet-rot. The pillar fell 
some days before the accident, bat it was con- 
sidered that the beam was sufficient of itself to 








sapport the floor in that part. A verdict of 


j named James Kilty is in a dangeroue condition, 


he beiog 67 years of age, and haying both thighs 
broken. 

Bursting of a Water-tank at the Crystal 
Palace.—On the Ist inst., at half-past one p-m., 
while water was being pumped into the two 
large tanks at the Crystal Palace which supply 
the fountains, with a view to the firework dis- 
play in the evening, one of the tanks gave way, 
and an aperture appeared 16 fc. square, through 
which the water rushed in a flood. Parts of the 
tank, weighing several hundredweight, were 
carried to a distance of 250 ft. One of the 
servants of the company rushed out to see what 
was the matter, and was carried away by the 
water to a distance of 200 yards before he could 
be rescued. The same thing happened to a 
man who had just left his cart to take a drink 
of water at the fountain standing in the centre 
of the Crystal Palace Parade, but both men 
were rescued from the water without any serious 
injary. All the trees and shrubs in the neighbour. 
hood of the water-towers were washed up, some of 
them being carried away, together with about 60 
yards of the fence down the Fountain-road, the 
water running as far as the Sydenham-hill eta. 
tion, a distance of three-quarters of a mile. The 
fall of the water left a hole in the ground after the 
downpour had ceased toa depth of 16 ft. Damage 
was done also to the grounds of neighbouring resi- 
dents. The two cisterns supplying the Palace and 
fountains stand on iron pillars and staging, 80 ft. 
high, beyond the north-west end of the building, 
and are attached to each other by communi- 
cating pipes. Each tank is constructed of 
cast-iron plates, abont } in. in thickness, and 
each is 48 ft. square, 16 ft. deep, and will con- 
tain when full 700 tons of water. The tanks, it 
is said, had been inspected in due course, and 
no suspicion seems to have been entertained of 
their perfect stability until a few minutes before 
the fracture, when one of the men employed on 
the spot noticed a perceptible leakage, and 
hurried off to inform Mr. Carr, the clerk of the 
works, of the fact. Fortunately for that gentle. 
man he did not happen to be in his office at the 
moment, or he would in all probability have 
arrived on the scene just as the tank burst and 
belched out its entire load of at least 600 tons 
of water. 

St. Gothard Tunnel.— Another accident is re- 
ported from the St. Gothard Tannel. About 
150 ft. from the Wattingen, or Géschenen end, 
upwards of 30 ft. of the roof of masonry, to- 
gether with an immense mass of loose rock, fell 
in. Four men, it is believed, were killed. 

‘all of a Wall in Dublin.—Dr. Whyte, the 
Dablin City Coroner, held an inquest on Satar- 
day last on the body of Mrs. Mary Thompson, 
who was kilied by the fall of a wall in Temple- 
The wall formed part of a house which 
was being demolished by a man named Joseph 
Lube, who failed, in the opinion of the jury, to 
take sufficient precautions to protect the lives 
of passera-by. A verdict of “ Accidental 
Death ” was returned. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Tywardreath.—The parish charch of Tyward- 
reath, near Par Station, Cornwall, was reopened 
on the 8th ult., after a restoration which, to a 
great extent, has been a rebuilding, for with the 
exception of the tower and the arcade, the 
whole church has now been re-built, a course 
determined on as necessary in consequence of 
the dilapidated state of the walls and the 
dangerous condition of the roofs. The roofs 
were found to be so defective as to preclude all 
possibility of restoration, but they have been 
exactly reproduced. The walls are built of the 
local stone; the dressings are of Pentewan 
stone. The tower arch, which has now been 
opened up, is a good sample of modern masonry, 
and is of St. Stephen's stone. The masonry in the 
organ-chamber, and, indeed, most of the internal 
masonry, is of Pentewan stone. The old oak 
pulpit has been refixed at the north corner of 
the chancel step, upon a base of Portland stone. 
The various avenues are laid with encaustic 
tiles, supplied by Messrs. Minton, Hollins, & Co. 
The windows throughout are glazed with 
tinted and coloured glass, by Messrs. Fouracre 
& Watson, of Stonehouse. The fine old Perpen- 
dicular font has been refixed. It is octagonal 
in shape, with deep double-membered tracery 
on every cant. The seating in the nave and 
aisles is of pitch-pine, open, and with square- 
headed ends. Eight of the old bench-ends 
have been pres°rved, and have been re-used 
in the transept. They are of mas:ive oak, 
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traceried, and all bear shields, upon which | 
The stalls are of oak, and | 
A new parclose | 


are curious devices. 
of elegant design, richly carved. 


screen Givides the chancel from the Rashleigh | 


or south-chancel aisle. Thisscreen is of English 
oak, about 30 ft. long. Its tracery is very 
rich, the heads springing between the mullions 
being ogee and crocketed, and the whole is sur- 
mounted by a carved cornice. The carving and 
tracery-work upon these screens and upon the 
inclading those in the Rashleigh aisle, is 
by Mr. Harry Hems, cf Exeter. The b 
and wall-plates of the r of and the base of the 
pulpit have been carved by Mr. West, of Piy- 
mouth. Mr. Holman, of Sr. Just, did the iron- 
work. The church contains several cori 
monuments, which have been carefully replaced 
in the walls. The architect under whose super- 
intendence the restoration has been carried out 
is Mr. Richard Coad, and the contractors were 
Mesers. Carah & Edwards, of Crowan. The 
cost has been upwards of 3,0001. 

Featherstone church, Ponte- 
fract, is now undergoing partial restoration, the 
south portion of the structure having been in ¢ 
dangerous state from decay. During the pro- 
gress of the work, which is entrusted to Mr. 
Freeman, of Featherstone, many remains of 


"1 
stalis, 


ses 


1 


Featherstone.- 


+} 





those who fell during the sieges of the castle a 

Pontefract have been found. 
SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 

- qe . “2 1 

L —On the re-assembling of the School 

Board fer London on the 30th ult., after the 

recess, Sir Charles Reed, the chairman, in the 

course of a review of the work of the Board 


during the ten years in which it has now been 
at work, said,—‘‘ At the close of the year 1571, 
when the voluntary schools had farnished their 
returns, and our own work had just began, 





was accommodation in all for 262,259 chi 

or 39-4 per cent. of the estimated populat 

of school age. At Midsummer last the de1 
mir nal schools had provision for 2'9,{h9 






hildren, or 8,000 more than in 1871, while we 


4 

had provided for 225,236, giving a total ac- 
“ - - - e 

commodation for 494,705 out of a present chi:d- 

population of 740,577, or 66°S per cent. Thus, 


we have now seats for two out of every th: 

children needing elementary education. If we 
confine our view to the past year, it is seen 
that the accommodation afforded by the deno- 
minational schools has declired 2,ss4, wi 

ours has increased by 15,008. This latter in- 
crease has involved the acceptance of tenders 


for 24 new schools, accommodating 21,751 chil 
schools are planned upon our 
usual smaller schools being j;ropor- 
tionately more expensive. The averave cost 
per head on the tenders of these twenty-four 
schools last built has been 81. 18s. 5d., which in- 
cludes the provision of teacters’ rooms, sc} 
keepers’ houses, boundary walls, and, in 
cases, extra deep foundations. The buildings, 
while free fri i I 

durable, attractive, and well equipped for their 


dren. These 


scaie, 


= } 
severai 


m display, are designed t 


purpose. ‘The Board has now acquired by pur- 
chase freehold sites giving a total area of over 
151 acres. : 

Staple 1—New Board schools at Staple- 


ford, Notts, were opened on the 28th ult. The 
which are of red_ brick 
dressings, have been erected at a cost of about 
from the plans of Mr. R. C. Sutton, 
Nottingbam, the contractor being 
Moult, of Stapleford. The school furni- 
tare has been supplied by Messrs. J. Wright & 
Son, of Nottingham, the desks being of the 
design known as the “ Nottingham desk.” 
Harborne.—-The foundation-stone of new Board 
schools at the junction of Heath-road and York- 
street, Harborne, was laid on the 28th ult. by 
Mr. Thomas Griffiths (chairman of the Schoo 
Board). The building is being erected to ac. 
commodate 500 children,—viz., 266 iv the larger 
echool and 234 infants. 


buildings, with stone 
3 20). 
architect 


Mr. ©. 


le, and constructed of red brick, and will] | 
comprise a large school messuring 63 ft. 3 in. 


long by 22 ft. wide for boys and girls, with two 
class-rooms 20 ft. by 20 ft. each; a committee. 
the ssme dimensions, and 
m for girls 29 {t. 9 in. by ZO ft 
! 17 ft. long by 
two class-rooms, each 20 ft. by 
rt will also be erected fronting the 
Heath-road. carried 
i! by nema Harley & Son, Smethwick, from 
aesigns by Mes o Je cas archi 
ni et 4, bey ssrs. J. R. Sharp & Co., architects 


room of Fewing- 
The infants’ 
will be 26 ft. wide, with 
16 ft. A masters 


sidence 


aa ee ‘ 4 
The buildings are being 


It will be in the Gothic | 





Miscellanea. 


A Wooden House.——We mentioned some 
time ago the changes that were being made 
at Hollingbury Copse, which was in the 


past the most unkempt and neglected copse, 
perhaps, in the neighbourhood of Brighton. The 
London correspondent of the Dover Standard 
bas recently given a graphic description of the 
Copse, &c., at the present time, from which we 
extract the following:—“‘I spent Tuesday in a 
country residence which, I think, would be very 
interesting to a great many architects. The owner 
and occupier has been his own architect, and has 
had built the kind of place he thought he would 
like, on a site, which, in itse’f, is a kind of para- 
dise. Indeed, I was reminded of Morris and his 
opening stanza: ‘ Folk say a wizard toa Northern 
King at Christmas-tide such wondrous things 
did show, that through one window men beheld 
the spring, and through another saw the summer 
glow, and through a third the fruited vines 
arow, while still unheard, but in its wonted way, 
piped the drear wind of that December day.’ 
Well, this house I am telling you of (if it can be 


called a house) stands on a hill. From one 





window you can see the bleak hills stretching | 


out for miles; from another you look on to the 
Channel; and from a third you look into the 
n mazes of a beautiful copse with clear water 


cre 
cree 


breaking and brawling over stones, and slipping | 


and singing between ferns and the roots of old 
But what I started to tell you I have 
not yet mentioned. This residence is entirely 
built of wood. The floora are wood; the walis 


trees. 


are bare pe lished wood : and the roofs are bare 
| 


polished wood. And very rich a picture looks 





on sut 


dinner under sucha roof. Let me tell you that 


‘+h a wall, and very bright and dainty is a} 


this residence is built in compartments, or what | 


would be called chapels, the chapels being con- 
nected one with another by corridors. 


| spoke on the occasion. The West London § 
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—>[== 

Presentation to an Art-Master 
29th ult. a large number of the sty: " 
Nottingham School of Art and their friends 
attended at a soirée in the institution in Waverley. 
street, organised for the purpose of presenting >, 
the headmaster, Mr. John 8. Rawle, F S.a.( = 
after fourteen years’ connexion with the Pm 
is about to leave to take the position of ied 
master of the West London School of Art) . 
testimonial of their appreciation of the ‘ey 
with which he has conducted the schoo! and cf 
their personal esteem. The testimonia! consisted 
of two gilt and oxide salvers, with figures a: q 
ornaments in bold relief, richly chased saa 
finished, and a vase and stand en svitc, the 
whole being fitted into a handsome pollard oak 
case. These articles were manufactured by 
Messrs. Elkington, from the designs of Mr. More] 
The testimonial was accompanied by ar 
illuminated and framed address, designed by 
Mr. G. Staynes, a former student, and execy; d 
yy various students, — Miss Pitman, Miss 
Goodyer, and Miss Hopkinson. The f, 1 
elementary stages of drawing were represented 
on the address by Mr. Staynes, and Morning. 
Noon, and Night by Miss Ada E. Fussell. The 
address spoke in the most cordial terms of 
Mr. Rawle’s fourteen years’ labours in Notting. 
ham, and its sentiments were endorsed by 
Mr. S. Dutton Walker and other gentlen , 


—On the 
lents of the 


ability 


who 
hi 


of Art ranks next in size to the central! schov] at 
South Kensington, having accommodation for 
1,000 students. 

House Foundations at Hampstead.—A: « 
meeting of the Hampstead Vestry on the 30th 
ult., upon the consideration of the recommenda. 
tion of the Works Committee with revard to a 
road at Kilburn, Mr. Pearse stated that, when 
the committee went to view the road, he x 
that the floor-joists of some of the honses rested 


ticed 


' . 
}only on four layers of bricks, and there were 


There isa} 


dining-room chapel], and breakfast-room chapel, | 


) 


and a tea-room chapel, and a library chapel, a 
study chapel, &c., and each has its own particular 
charm of shape or situation.” 

Sheffield New Corn Exchange Bauild- 
ings.—On the 30th ult. the roof-rearing supper 
to the artificers and emplovés at this building 
was given atthe Pheasant Inn, Broad-street, 
Mr. Charles Hadfield (of the firm of 


Park. 


| fever and other illnesses in 


6 in. of water in some of the foundations. He 
considered that this was calcvlated to produce 
the 
inhabited, and he wished t> know whether the 
Vestry had any power to interfere. Mr. C. B. 
King said that when the drains were put in 
they would carry off the water. The Chairman 
said that was a matter for the parish surveyor. 
Mr. Pearse: That is a myth. The Chair 


houses when 


'gaid he hoped the attention of the parish sur- 


M. E. Hadfield & Son), presided, and 130 persons 


sat down. We are informed that a similar 
entertainment took place at Leeds for the work- 
engaged at the extensive 
f Messrs. Tomlinson & 


men 


the massive oak roof for the building, 
and the joiners’ work, are being executed. In 
drinking the health of the Duke of Norfolk, 
Mr. Hadfield remarked that his Grace had taken 
& practical interest in all the details of the im- 
portant work in which they were engaged from 
its commencement. His Grace was a great 
builder, and as the most liberal patron of the 
building trade in the United Kingdom he had 
additional claims upon them. Mr. Tomlinson, 
pr posed the toast of “The Architects, 
Messrs. M. E. Hadfield & Son,” which was duly 
acknowledged by the chairman, who proposed 
“The Contractors,” remarking on the loyal in- 


inr 
jan., 


Son, the contractors, | 


establishment | 


| 


| terest and good conduct displayed by every man 


connected with the works from the commence- 
ment. Mr. Tomlinson, in replying, gave some 
interesting details of the quantities of materials 
in the building, remarking that amongst the rest 


upwards of two-and-a-half millions of bricks, | 


150 tons of oak timber, and 200,000 Broseley 
tiles, had been supplied up to the present time. 
|The clerk of the works (Mr. Payne), the fore- 
jmen, and the workmen, were duly toasted. 
| Gas Profits in Manchester.—The annual 
report of the Gas Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation was issued on the Istinst. Inepite 
of the bad trade, and a smaller increase in con- 
sumption than usual, the net result of the year’s 
working enables them to place at the disposal 
of the Improvement Committee the sam of 
52,0001., which represents the net profits, except 
|1,6121., which comes from the reserve fund. 
The profits of the gas department pay the cost 
of all the street improvements in Manchester, 
and several hundred thousand pounds have been 

received from the Gas Committee for this pur- 

pose during recent years. 
Art and the State.—The inaugural lecture 
|of the winter session of the Midland Institute, 
| Birmingham, was delivered on Monday evening 

last by Mrs. Mark Pattison, who took as her 
subject “The Relations between Art and State 
created in France by the Policy of Richelieu.” 


veyor would be called to it. To his (Mr. Hack- 
worth’s) own knowledge there were many 
buildings in the parish that were a very 
disgraceful state. 

Messrs. Robert Boyle & Sou, the well. 
known ventilating and sanitary engineers, of 
London and Glasgow, show, at the Ke 
Art Exhibition, Leicester (held in connex 
with the Church Congress), a large variety of 
their air-pump ventilators, specially adapted 
for the ventilation of churches and schools, to 
which buildings they have been applied exten- 
sively and with much success. Messrs. Boyle 
have made a speciality of the ventilation ol 
such buildings. The merits of the air-pamp 
ventilators have been too often referred to in 
our columns, and are too well known, to require 
any farther description here just now. 

Worcester Diocesan Architectural and 
Archeological Society.—A large number of 
the members of this society paid a visit to 


Sleslastical 


| Coventry on the 24th alt., and under the guidance 


} 





of Mr. W. G. Fretton, Mr. M. H. Bloxam, and 
others, the following places of interest were 
visited: —Remains of Cheylesmore Manor House, 
Steeple of the Franciscan or Grey Friars Mo- 
nastery, Ford’s Hospital, St. Mary’s Hall, St. 
Michael’s Church, Holy Trinity Church, Free 
Library, remains of Benedictine Priory and 
Cathedral, timber houses in Butcher-row, ret 
pitinm, city walls and gates, St. John’s Hospita!, 
timber houses in Well-street, Bond’s and Bablake 
Hospitals, St. John’s Church, Peeping Tom 
at the King’s Head Hotel, Palace-yard, Knave § 
Post, White Friars’ or Carmelite Monastery, 
Carthusian Monastery of St. Ann ; south _ 
of city and Cheylesmore Gate, Martyrs Field, 
and Park. In the afternoon the party. were 
entertained at luncheon by Mr. W. Odell, Bishot 
street. 


A Good Contractor.—The genera! n 


mittee of the cathedral of St. Finn Barr, (ors 
have presented to Mr. Delany, who wr ni 
cuted the three towers and spires 0! a 
cathedral, under Mr. Burges, 8n illumi: et 


copy of a resolution unanimously passed, 
pressing their sense of the skill and ability — 
which he hag carried out the contract entraste 
to him, 
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Slates and other Building Materials, 


es.—The local correspondent of the 


orth Wal rest 
¥ , Journal says :—The shipping of slates to 
; Ba tic ports from Portmadoc is now ceasing 


nes the season. Although not equal to some 
re years, the summer trade, now closing, 
has been a decided improvement on last year. 
\n inland trade also has grown up for this district, 
and large numbers of slates are now forwarded 
hy both the Cambrian and London and North- 
Western Railways. From the port of Carnarvon 
, better trade has been done likewise, still the 
swede will not be what it ought to be until the 
‘ “ding trade of Scotland,—on which to a con- 
‘ jerable extent this port depends,—recovers 
itself. Quarry-owners are making sacrifices, in 
to vet rid of their old stocks of small- 

ejzad slates, and only yesterday a large number 
(10in. by Gin.) were sold for 5a. per 1,200. Some 
the sett quarries, near Portmadoc, are doing 
but little, bat this is hardly, I think, dae to 
es of demand. The Moel-y-Gest Quarry 
‘3 working vigorously, and the quarry is about 
he connected with the railway by a new 
ing. The brick, tile, and stone trades of the 
, district follow the fluctuations in the 


ormer 


order 


( 


siacKknet 


nua 


ding trade, and they are, therefore, at the 
pI ime not so good as they might be. The 
tt too, in common bricks is hardly remune- 


ive at present prices. Mr. Mason, of the 
Brickworks, has commenced the manu- 
f bricks for the lining of iron furnaces, 
by mixing with the fire-clays of the coal- 
reasures the sandstones which lie at the base 
f these, and which correspond to the “ gan- 
nister” beds of the North. A similar attempt 
was made some years ago by Mr. Edwards, of 
_bat for some reason or other the mana- 
facture was discontinued, 

A Big Blast of Granite.—The granite 
of Messrs. William Sim & Co., at 


Furnace, has been visited by the magistrates 
aud t rs of the town council of Glasgow 
for the purpose of witnessing a big blast which 
ud arranged should take place imme- 
liately the steamer arriving at a safe position 
the quarry. The attention of the 

p rs was directed to a black mark on the 
eastero side of the quarry face, a considerable 
height above the quarry floor. This was the 


mou ft mine which led to the chambers 
charged with the ganpowder. The mine pene. 
trated to a distance of 50 ft., where a shaft was 
ink to a depth of 50 ft. At the foot of the 
shaft there were branching mines. One went 


ina direction towards Loch Fyne to the extent 
f it ft., including the formation of a chamber 
ivated to contain 5,000 Ib. of gunpowder. 


ssed in a northerly direction to a con- 

listance, at the end of which was a 

im for 3,500 Ib. of gunpowder. The 
chambers were communicated with by means of 
ic wires, and immediately on the signal to 

the blowing of the whistle,—being 

nthe steamer, there was a tremendous 
upheaval of a large portion of the mountain side. 
sof displacement were calculated to be 

equal to about 18,000 ecubie yards, or 37,000 tons 


of material. The blast was entirely successful. 


inst., Mr. George Palmer, M.P., laid the founda- 
tion-atone of a Res lj H ” } 
-atone of a eading House,” and the Rev. 


H. Stowell Brown laid that of a “T, verpool 


Hcuse,” as additions to the “ Houses” erected 
| The fire was fortunately confined to the apart- 


on the grounds of the Stockwell Or- 
pianages, in the Clapham-road, fou ed by 


a Te \ . re . | 
the Rey. C. H. Spurgeon and his congregation | 
|having inhabited dwellings alongside the 


| galleries of the Louvre, where no lights are 
| allowed at all. 


at the Tabernacle. Mr. James Spurgeon stated 
‘hat the erection of the buildings would cost 
11,0091. of which 7,0001. had been subscribed, 
and 3.0001. more promised. 


The Stockwell Orphanages.—On t)\: 4th | 





| Robinson, has rightly reesived a medal. 


| of the Camberwell Vestry on the 29th ult., the 


Liverpool Art Club.—In connexion with the | 
&d0ve club, it is announced that the opening of 


e embroidery competition is postponed to the | 
lof the “ Principles of Design in Architecture 


l5th of November. Mr. P. H. Rathbone has 
prom sed to deliver an address on the present 
xhidition of Italian photographs, on Oct. 25th. 
An exhibition of caricatures will be opened on 
December 20th, and an exhibition of paintings, 
drawings, sketches, and desigos by amateurs on 
January 20th. 

_The Melbourne International Exhibi- 
tion was opened on the Ist inst. with very 
Promising auguries, We gave a view of the 
: widing in our volume for 1878, p. 1305. Messrs. 
heed & Barnes are the architects. 
. Company of Turners’ Competition. —The 
Yorxs sent in will be exhibited at the Mansion 
House, London, on the 12th and 13th inst. The 


prizes will be ’ 
the 14th. presented by the Lord Mayor on 





The Photographic Society of Great 
Britain opened their annual exhibition on the 
“nd inst., in the Gallery of the Society of 
Painters in Water-colours, Pall-mall East. It 
contains @ great deal worth seeing. Some land- 
scapes by the School of Military Engineering, 
and othera by Dr. Huggins, Mr. F. A. Bridge, 
and Mr. E. Gonld, all printed in the platinum 
process, show that this is a method which is 
gaining ground; it gives the appearance some- 
what of a good pencil drawing, besides 
being quite indestructible. We observe that 
there is now a Platinotype Company. In 
the important application of photography te 
copying famous pictures of large size, the Berlin 
Photographic Company contribute a silver print 
of the same size as the pieture of the Madonna 
di San Sisto in the Dresden Gallery. This fine 
copy was taken in nine separate plates, each 
about 36 in. by 24 in., and with perfect success. 
Some landscapes by Mr. W. Harvey Barton, 
which include water, are very remarkable; | 
Nos. 41 and 42, for examples. No. 201, “In| 
Maiden Meditation Fancy Free,” by Mr. H. P. 


Saving in Parish Work.—At the meeting 


Sanitary committee recommended that they be 
empowered to negotiate for and purchase, or, if 
deemed best, to take on lease or otherwise, a 
depét for the deposit of the dust. Mr. Lassam, 
in moving the adoption of the report, said that 
Mr. Reddin’s tender for 1876-77 amounted to 


Christ Church Sunday-school, Cocker- 
mouth.-A Sunday - school is about to be 
erected in connexion with Christ Church, 
Cockermouth, Cumberland, the Rev. John Green, 
M.A., vicar. The building will be of white 
freestone, from Talantire quarry, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The roof will be covered 
with Battermere slates, with red-tile cresting 
and terminals. The interior woodwork will be 
of pitch-pine, varnished, the roof being open- 
timbered. The architect is Mr. W. C. Jennings, 
of Cockermouth. 

A New Industry.—A new invention has 
been introduced into the Cleveland district, viz., 
the manufacture of psint from steel scale for 
the protection of iron and steel from corrosion. 





For three cottages, with cowhouse, stable, &c., at Old 
Basford. Mr. Herbert Walker, architect. Quantities by 
the architect :— 





3,400!, This was not accepted, the vestry de- 
ciding to do the work themselves. The work 
was done by the vestry at a cost of about 
2.4001, making a net saving of 1,000!, In 
IS78-79 the cost was under 2,000!., or about 
2s. 6d. per load, as against 5s. 6d. under the old 
contracting system. In ]879-80, the net cost 
of collection amounted to 2,0601. 16a. 3d., or 
about 2s. 6d. per load, showing a total saving of | 


2.0001. The motion was carried. 

Over Darwen Market House.—The foun- | 
dation-stone of the above was laid on Saturday, 
October 2nd, by the Mayor, Mr. Alderman Snape, 
J.P.,in the presence of a numerous company. 
The stone was of Shap-granite, with an inscrip- 
tion in gilt lettera. A chased silver-gilt trowel 
was presented to the Mayor by the corporation. 
The works are well in hand, the difficulty 
attending the diversion and covering in of the 
river, which runs underthe market, having been 


Newham, Old Basford ..... £1,248 11 O 
Jew & Wickling, Arnold... ee 1024 0 0 
Cargill, New Basford ............... . 1,010 0 0 
Hind, Nottingham ............... c 5 0 0 
Mason, Old Basford Siiaenaienin 495 0 O 
Mason & Pratt, Nottingham ........... 993 0 0 
Ellis, Nottingham ............... » Fae 958 0 0 
Musson, Carrinzton ... pat: wi 9) 0 0 
Raven, New Basford ............... i 927 0 0 
Wayte, Arnold .. ; ee 9i8 0 0 
Ingham, Old Basford...... Micniel x91 0 0 
Bains & Tarton, Old Basford ° 870 0 0 
Scott, Nottinghan .................... 868 12 0 
Wheatley & Maule, Nottingham..... 559 0 0 
Judd & Cooper, Hyson-green ......... 84 00 
Stainforth, sulwell a a S33. 020 
Price & Hooton, Nottingham ......... 74910 0 
Musson, Hucknall on seneai 790 0 0 
McCulloch, Bulwell (accepted) ... 769 0 0 


For the erection of a house and sale-shop at Old 
Basford. Mr. Herbert Waiker, arehitect. Quantities by 
the architect :— 


Richer, Hucknal £609 10 0 


Mason & Pratt, Nottingham ........ 570 0 0 
Ellis, Nottingham ......... Jniteaiianne 615 0 0 
Stainforth, Bulwell.............. - ee, oe 2 
Holdsworth, Hucknall 511 0 0 
Judd & Cooper, Hyson-green . 497 00 
Cargill, New Basford settneentiinecsousen 49% #0 90 
Jew & Hickling, Arnold ........0........ 487 9 ¥ 
Musson, Carrington plucisves 4st 0 0 
McCulloch, Bulwell.......................... 4909 0 0 
Mason, Old Basford .. . 471 00 
Wheatley & Mane, Nottingram ...... 463 0 0 
Ingham, Old Basford — 5 00 
Raven, New Basford ............... . 63 9 0 
Scott, Nottingham ee mw) 0 0 
Price & Hooton, Nottingham 49 9 0 
Newham, Old Basford . 445 8 0 
Bains & Turton, Old Basford’............ 464 © O 
* Accepted. ‘ 
For the erection of four houses at Bognor, Sussex, for 





overcome. The architect is Mr. Charles Bell, of 
London, and the contractors are Mesers. Orrell 
& Sons, of Darwen. The Clerk of Works is 
Mr. H »baon- Haigh. 


The Sunday Society. — This organisation | 


intends to be very active during the coming 
winter. It will be represented at the Social 
Science Congress, and a paper will be read on 
its behalf by the Rev. Robert B. Drammond, 
entitled “Sunday Reform.” Daring the sitting 
of the congress a public conference will be held 
n Edinburgh in support of the opening of 
musenms on Sundays; and on October 25th 


Professor Tyndall will preside over a public 


mecting in the largest hall in Glasgow in sup- | 


port of the objects of the Society. 

Fire at the Louvre, Paris.—0On the even- 
ing of the 2nd inst. a fire broke out in the 
Pavillon de Flore, the western extremity of the 
Louvre buildings, the apartments temporarily 
occupied by M. Hérold, the Prefect of the Seine. 


ment and the story on which it is situated. The 
event has caused an outcry in Paris against 


Lectures on Architecture.—The directors 
of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institation have 
arranged a course of lectares for the ensuing 
session. The programme includes an exposition 
and Ornament,” by Mr. H. H. Statham. 

A Statue to Jean Cousin, the painter and 
sculptor of the sixteenth century, was inau- 
gurated last week, at Sens. M. Turquet, 
Minister for Fine Arts, presided, and most of 
the leading artists of France were present. 

The Fitzalan Chapel at Arundel.—Com- 
plaints are made by visitors that the permis- 
sion, recently conceded by the Dake of Norfolk, 
to visit this chapel two days a week, has been 


withdrawn. 

The Princess's Theatre, Oxford-street.— 
The work of reconstructing this theatre is now 
so far advanced that it is confidently expected 
that the house will be ready for opening 
about the end of the present month. 


the Bognor Hote! and Resideaces Company, Limited. 
Mr. G. Gard Pye, architect Quantities by Mr. C. 
Stanger :— 





French, Lissor £5,425 0 0 

Nicho's, Brock , SI $976 0 0 
| Lissaman, Leamington $513 13 4 
Ennor, Juian, & Co., St. George's 
| road, SE $677 0 0 
i Longley & Worth $599 0 0 
| Smith, Bognor ..... a 450 0 0 
| Everett & Son, Colchester .. .. £409 0 0 

Huey, Parkstone veeeee 4,376 0 0 
} Garrod, Spitaifields $053 0 0 
| Bull, Chelvea ; 3.995 0 0 
Cooper, Slindoa-common 559 0 0 
| its 0 (C0 


Vaughan, Acton 
i Lacy, Westminster ... 


| For the erection of lodge, stables, and cow-house build- 
Quantities by Mr. Chas. L. Cadney :— 


French... £2,205 0 0 





Haines......... asain 
I Rientesissnnncateuncnaneiedons 0 0 
Sawyer...... PSS oy 00 
rae eee oo 
SE 00 
Parker...... ; o » 0 
OS PEE SE eee 1956 0 0 
Augood “ ae 1890 60 (0 


189 0 0 


R. & E. Evans 
1,659 ood 


Beale, Battersea (accepted) ...... 


For the erection of new infirmary and dispensary, 
Worthing. Mr. W. Oldham Chambers, architect. Quanti- 
ties supplied :— 





Nureombe, Hove ............ immittl 0° 
Card & Son, Lewes ... oe 3,950 0 O 
Braid & Co., Cheleee .........00.00006 395) 0 0 
Stevens & Bastow, Bristol ... 3,799 : . 
Sawyer, London ........... pc slg 
Snewin & Son, Worthing Bd a ‘ 
Croak, Southampton .........0.0000 37h OF 
Hide & Co., Worthing .. . ee 0 
Blaker, Worthiny........ : oe Nar rae 
Woolgar & Son, Horshan oe 6.0 
Carter, Worthing agian ae 

Longley, Worthing . ha sng 0 0 

Snewin, Littlehampton . * 3418 0 0 

Terry, Storringtoe . “ee O08 6 0 

Morris, East Grinstead ‘339 @ O 

Claridge, Bawa) 255 00 

Hobern, Lond “ ’ 375 00 

Beale, Batters’ “109 0 O 

Ball Bros., Cheised -..----+--) "2907 0 0 

Peters & Red ed, H + ss conse 


For house at Hayes, Bromiey, Kent, for Mr. 8. A, Day 


Mr. W. Berriman & 509, architects :— 
Croaker ...-- 
G, & 8, Fisher (a 


EE ee 
septed) seoseoveeesees . 1,125 0 0 





5; 
; ¢ 
: 
é 


ings, Edgware. Mr. James Geo. Backle, architect. 
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THE BUILDER. 





[Oor. 9, 1880, 








For the Wragg Museum, Free Library, and School of 


Science and Art, with terra-cotta front, for the Corpora- 
tion of the Borough of Stafford. Mr. J. B. McCallum, 
borough surveyor. Quantities by Mr. C. R. Dalgleish, 
of Stafford :— 





Boepley .......00-.:cerccrescsesscsnssencooseoenes £1,945 0 0 
Adams & Pemberton 1894 0 0 
PRONE oasis senuvonensecopseensnecunsoteninse 1,881 0 0 
Whittome ........... 1,838 0 0 
Bridgett ............° 1,810 10 0 
GOT escasiarnonnavens 1,797 0 0 
Gee (accepted)............0---ceversassesnee 1,775 0 0 


For house for Mr. W. Booker, of Redbill, Surrey. Mr. 
Booker, architect :— 
Bucklands (accepted)........0csseeeeereees £319 0 


H 0 


For two houses, for Messrs. Needham & Jarrett, Red- 
hill, Surrey. Mr. H. Booker, architect :— 


Burton (sccepted) £415 0 0 


For re-building Nos, 128 and 129, Aldersgate-strect, for 


See eee eens eeeteeereneeeees 


Messrs. W. H. & L. Collingridge. Mr, Jobn Collier, 

architect :— 
iat, Bat Be cceserscensinas £11,553 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............ 10,957 0 0 
Wy RISIOD i cnsnianesverecverisnckonbunsaceunet 10,870 0 0 
Wall maine bewensonsieemacametntahamnaeyens 10,700 0 0 
Holland & Hannem  .......0....0s0ce0e00 1°,297 0 0 
[RIGGS ...cintsrntiannees meee oY 
eee ens eda ee 9,973 0 0 
OS OE EET RO ED nT 9,927 0 0 
Crabb (clerical error) ..............0.+ 8,999 0 0 


For the erection of an infants’ school in the parish of 
St. Peter's-in-Eastgate, Lincoln. Messrs. Watkins & 
Scorer, architects. Quantities supplied :— 








NO ee ae . £881 0 0 
Harrison & Hortoa..................+ a. i, 

Ee SS re 770 0 0 
ES SS ER ee 764 0 0 
CAT IIE och ks ace tb aces ihceuseacaaouse 76) 0 0 
IN «sic cinnsemiatsgnoaviecastvatuenenstiasets 735 0 0 
EERE Ee ee 730 0 0 
SGI sion sckisienesureshoonvabimanehintes ene ae 2 

ft eee 724 0 0 
Crosby & Sons... 699 0 0 
Ie 699 0 0 
Ns  aeeoneee (wd aae Tee e-F 
Cowen & Lansdowne ............ 666 0 0 

For district church, New Swindon, Wiltshire. Mr 
Ferrey, architect :— 

Hill & Higgs, London ............0000-.+ £4,749 0 0 
EE ION visits cevaccnnonatersotess 4,200 0 0 
Wall & Hook, Brimscombe ............ 8,950 0 0 
Boyce, London ................ os 3,853 0 0 
Barrett, Swindon...... 3,645 0 0 
Franklin, Deddington 3,642 0 0 
Wiltshire, Swindon ... 3,598 0 0 
Estcourt, Gloucester ..... .......c....008 3,564 0 0 
Jones, Gloucester (accepted) ......... 3,480 0 0 


For new lecture-room and approaches, to Heath-street 
Chape!, Hampstead. Mr. W. A Dixon, architect :— 


REE UN nea £1,721 0 0 
RRA SESE RE es 169% 4 3 
BRINN i 3<ssads as Gontekeunamiasaariasensubebeaness 1,634 ) 
oo AREER rr ee 1,629 0 0 
te eae . 1,876 0 0 
SNOT Ee OIOT a onrenuscsvnassonavvanetes 1,450 0 
BRON ecrreciaseeiengcsiteselpekeeeiacivienad 1,479 lb O 


For additions, &c., to printing-offices, May’s-buildir 
St. Martin’s-lane. Messrs. Chadwick & Son, architects :— 


oe | eS eee ae ... £1,689 0 0 
EY MEN cccssrchicssisembetiektiacncss ae: oo 
SPEED ND OUD cic; casenaccéaphchndsaegamascon 1,445 0 9 
RN MID 50, suidcdcecthusanaphdcaccannsas 1,48 0 0 
DINED .<ninxrssuveksxvvvosmsabibecchmienie 1,423 0 0 
McLachlan & Sons .................... 1,980 0 6 


For house and shop, Pond-lane, Clapton Park, for | 
Mr. Frederick Wailen, architect. 


Mr. &. H. Mitchell. 
No eam oo 





a ccvesces vee 0 0 
Jarvis 698 0 0 
SIN sss senctikectiscbedabesneisipieneninesous 657 0 0 
Steel & Son 649 0 0 
NE Rcvcioccecans 64) 0 0 
SONU scsognsteakeusselsesipeladones vevoessaneneucs 609 0 0 
Parish (accepted) 500 0 0 


For alterations at No. 324, Wa!worth-road, 


Gabriel. Mr, G. Treacher, architect :— 
OR DDL A LEI LEE LG £877 0 0 
NEEDED . sstnex vobiinloishaphesoaidsbaaaeaivdadseeustiacasous 877 0 0 


Newstead 





iocesvenncpeemerceniane bitten es OO 
G. & 8. Fisher. ... 859 0 0 
Simpson........ erosesonees wneouiibe secsamciens aoe. @ © 


| a. J. J-W. 0. CC. 


for Mr, | 


For altering and adapting premises in Rupert-street, 
Bristol, for printing and publishing offices, for Messrs, J. 


Wright &Co, Mr. Herbert J. Jones, architect ;— 


Baville (accepted) ........ccerserceseeeeseens £516 0 0 
For new Concrete Floor. 
Williams (accepted) ...........cceceeeceeseeees 73°00 





For alterations st No. 17, Small-street, Bristo', for 
Messrs. K. B. Lavery & Co. Mr. Herbert J, Jones, 
architect :— 


Barllle .......cscccssecsscervecsecrreessoee Secvceeces £434 0 0 
TORMOOM. ..0cescenecssndaserencassanunevsovecswnens 390 0 0 
Krauss (accepted) .......cccccccccerssseees . 3380 0 0 





For alterations at No. 12, Bridge-street, Bristol, for 
Messrs. Wm. Summers & Co. Mr. Herbert J. Jones, 
architect ; 





Eastabrook & Sons .....csssceeseerereeee socee £010 0 O 
Humphreys ....cc.ccccccscsesncsscessesessvoess 888 0 0 
Passco... Wereeererrrrtirrri titi it tirt tits) 84 0 0 
Comlin & Bom ccccsescscescscctsnnessccsasecsss 779 0 0 
BRGRUON  nnicnvcyseccnveccenessccscovsncnnaiananente 740 0 0 
Krauss (accepted) .........scccee-sserererees 720 0 0 


For alterations and additions to Fern Villa, Anerley- 





road, for Messrs. Edie Bros. Mr, Joseph 8. Moye, 
architect ;— 
PRGA. ni canoes <s<cusssbvcnnenetiaid caneekeosaanls £867 0 0 
Marr » a ee 
POE -ccencconipasccienssuccuvenaabein 695 0 0 
Hoillidge & Stuart (accepted) 637 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


sllis (the wa'er companies, es a rale, do pot base their 
parochial assesaments Itie made on the avnual 
et ng value of the hou-e, aad the percentage is regulated by their 
e Acts of Parliament. In one compaay witbia our knowledge 
nt. on the rental 1s the mairimum, while in another it is 
t. ; and these on'y provide for wa'er to be used for domestic 
k u the ground There is an ivcreased charge for 
h gh serv ce All baths are ettra, ands: are «ll water-closets that are 
t 


a'ges «nh any 


ses and floor 
more than 10 ft. above the level of thertrect paving, lavatories, house 
maids’ ;ioks, &€ 

at from 6s 
We knc 


‘These way be reckoned on the fir-trcale (tne 4 per 
to Ss. atap ; and the others, of course, in proportion 
w nothing spectaily of the New Kiver Compant) —A. HL (the 


ou in question to the sabwsy system wes raised long ago but 
s not ma ntainable) —Vetry (‘he cistern for Crinting- water should 

connected from the water-closet work+)—M F. H.C. (next 
week! —D. R. (next week)—M (received)-—J. E—J. 8 M — 
Ww. Cc J.-M @€S8—W.C. T-8S.88-—-G.45 F.-H. R—L @8— 
J.-M J.-8. W. H-G.W.-—-vD.W.-H. B. & B—-4.W-—E OW 
A H-D. & L—A. L-G. G. P—E. K—T. R.3.-W.D. S. M~— 


R. D.—H. B.—J. B.—T. K. P.—Practical 


Sanitarian 

All statvewents of facts, liste of tenders, ce, must be accompant d 
by the mame and eddress of the sender, not pecessarily for 
publication. 


We are compelled to decline pointing eut books and giving 


| addresses. 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course with the suthora 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or ander..... 
Bach additional line (about ten words) 64. 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisementa, also for Special Adver 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction. 
‘so, may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIKTY words) or under ...... 
Each additional line (about ten words) ........ 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of "' The Builder,” 
Cannot be forwarded, but must in all cases be called or, and the 
Office Receipt produced 
THE CHAKGE POR A BOX IS AB UNDER :— 

Por “ Situations Wanted” Advertisements 34. per Week, 
Por al] other Advertisements ............ceccccee 6d. per Week. 
PREPAYMENT [8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,° Btampe must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 

the Post-otfice, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No, 46, Catherine-street, W.0. 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIAL», &c, lett at the Office in reply to Advertisements, 





i. 
Oa. 6d, 


s20eee 


and 
| strongly recomusends that of the latter OOPIKG ONLY should be 
t. 


sen 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct from the Office to residents in 
any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of lf per annum, 
prepatd. Remittances payable as above, 


——II=[=== 
Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, 

Corsham Down, opete oe, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited 

Corsham, Wilts.—{Apyr. | 7 





Doulting Freestone and Ham H 
of best quality. iene 
Prices, delivered at any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to 
CHARLES TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, Somerset. [ Apvr, 





Bath Stone. 
WINSLEY GROUND and 
FARLEIGH DOWN 
Supplied in any Quantities on the Shortest 
Notice. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts.—[Abvr.] 








Asphalte. 
Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes, 
M STODART & 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Apvr.] 


0 0. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.0.—The beat and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, eow-shede ani milk-roome, 
eranaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvrt.] 





Whitland Abbey Green Slates. — The 
peculiar green tint of these stout, durable 
Slates recommends them for Churches, Man. 
sions, and Public Buildings. Present Orders 
booked at Reduced Prices.—Apply to Mr. J. 
MUSCOTT, Clynderwen, B.S.0., South Wales.— 
[Apvr. | 





J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloncester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries to any Station in the Kingdom. 
Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings. [Aprr.] 





Immense quantities of good Dry Spanish 
and Honduras Mahogany, Riga and 
American Wainscot, Quebec and Italian 
Walnut, Veneers of all kinds, and all descrip- 
tions of Fancy and other Woods apecially adapted 
for Cabinet and Joinery purposes, ON SALE 
Wholesale and Retail, at 

B. J. HUDSON & SONS’, 
Whitfield-street, W., and Great Peter-street, 
8.W.—[Anvr. } 





—— 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 





a 


a i: She ee 
# © CHARLES @®COLLINCE'SO PATENT 


((OLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
/ LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Belf-Acting “ FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
Discount to Builders, LONDON, 8.E. 


Tustrated List two stampa. 











CHAPPUIS’ PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS ?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by and fitted at Bucking- 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
3ritish Museum, South Kensington Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also Railway Companies’ Offices 
Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, Insurance Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to Artisans’ Work- 
shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &c. 


N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLERT-STREET, LONDON. 





